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CHAPTER LVII. 

Now that I was left wholly to myself, I gave 
notice of my intention to quit the chambers 
in the Temple as soon a$ my tenancy could 
legally determine, and in the mean while to 
underlet them. At once I put bills up in the 
windows; for, I was in debt, and had scarcely 
any money, and began to be seriously alarmed 
by the state of my affairs. I ought rather to 
write that I should have been alarmed if I had 
had energy and concentration enough to help 


| me to the clear perception of any truth beyond 


the fact that I was falling very ill. The late 
stress upon me had enabled me to put offillness, 


| but not to put it away; I knew that it was 
| coming on me now, and I knew very little else, 
‘| and was even careless as to that. 


For a day or two, I lay on the sofa, or on the 
floor—anywhere, according as I happened to 
sink down—with a heavy head and_ aching 
limbs, and no purpose, and no power. Then 
there came, one night which appeared of great 
duration, and which teemed with anxiety and 
horror ; and when, in the morning, I tried to 
sit up in my bed and think of it, I found I 
could not do so. 

Whether I really had been down in Garden- 
court in the dead of the night, groping about 
for the boat that I supposed to be there; 
whether I had two or three times come to 
myself on the staircase with great terror, not 
knowing how I had got out of bed; whether I 
had found myself lighting the lamp, possessed by 
the idea that he was coming up the stairs, and 
that the lights were blown out; whether I had 
been inexpressibly harassed by the distracted 
talking, laughing, and groaning, of some one, 
and had half suspected those sounds to be of 
my own making; whether there had been a 
closed iron furnace in a dark corner of the room, 
and a voice had called out over and over again 


| that Miss Havisham was consuming within it ; 


these were things that I tried to settle with 


_ myself and get into some order, as I lay that 


morning on my bed. But, the vapour of a lime- 
kiln would come between me and them, disorder- 
ing them all, and it was through the vapour 


|| at last that I saw two men looking at me. 





“* What do you want?” I asked, starting; “I 
don’t know you.” 

* Well, sir,” returned one of them, bending 
down and touching me on the shoulder, “ this 
is a matter that you’ll soon arrange, I dare say, 
but you’re arrested.” 

“* What is the debt ?” 

“‘ Hundred and, twenty-three pound, fifteen, 
six. Jeweller’s a¢count, I think.” 

** What is to be done ?” 

“You had better come to my house,” said 
the man. “ I keep a very nice house.” 

I made some attempt to get up and dress my- 
self. When I next attended to them, they 
were standing a little off from the bed, looking 
at me. I still lay there. 

* You see my state,” said I. “ 1 would come 
with you if I could; but indeed I am quite un- 
able. If you take me from here, I think I shall 
die by the way.” 

Perhaps they replied, or argued the point, 
or tried to encourage me to believe that T was 
better than I thought. Forasmuch as they hang 
in my memory by only this one slender thread, 
I don’t know what they did, except that they 
forbore to remove me. 

That I had a fever and was avoided, that T 
suffered greatly, that I often lost my reason, 
that the time seemed interminable, that I con- 
founded impossible existences with my own 
identity ; that I was a brick in the house-wall, 
and yet entreating to be released from the giddy 
place where the builders had set me; that [ 
was a steel beam of a vast engine, clashing and 
whirling over a gulf, and yet that I implored in 
my own person to have the engine stopped,and my 
part in it hammered off; that I passed through 
these phases of disease, I know of my own re- 
membrance, and did in some sort know at the 
time. That I sometimes struggled with real 
people, in the belief that they were murderers, 
and that I would all at once comprehend that 
they meant to do me good, and would then sink 
exhausted in their arms, and suffer them to lay 
me down, I also knew at the time. But, above 
all, I knew that there was a constant tendency 
in all these people—who, when I was very ill, 
would present all kinds of extraordinary trans- 
formations of the human face, and would be 
much dilated in size—above all, I say, I knew 
that there was an extraordinary tendency in all 
these people, sooner or later to settle down into 
the likeness of Joe. 
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After I had turned the worst point of my ill- 
ness, I began to notice that while all its other 
features changed, this one consistent feature did 
not change. Whosoever came about me, stili 
settled down into Joe. I opened my eyes in 
the night, and I saw in the great chair at the 
bedside, Joe. I opened my eyes in the day, and, 
sitting on the window-seat, smoking his pipe in 
the shaded open window, still I saw Joe. I 
asked for cooling drink, and the dear hand that 
gave it me was Joe’s. I sank back on my pillow 
after drinking, and the face that looked so hope- 
fully and tenderly upon me was the face of Joe. 

At last, one day, I took courage, and said, 
** Ts it Joe?” 

And the dear old home-voice 
* Which it air, old chap.” 

* O Joe, you break my heart! Look angry 
at me, Joe. Strike me, Joe. Tell me of my 
ingratitude. x 


answered, 


Don’t be so good to me! 

For, Joe had actually laid his head down on 
the pillow at my side and put his arm round my 
neck, in his joy that I knew him. 

“Which dear old Pip, old chap,” said Joe, 
“you and me was ever friends. And when 
you’re well enough to go out for a ride—what 
larks !” 

After which, Joe withdrew to the window, and 
stood with his back towards me, wiping his eyes. 
And as my extreme weakness prevented me from 
getting up and going to him, I lay there, peni- 
tently whispering, “O God bless him! O God 
bless this gentle Christian man !” 

Joe’s eyes were red when I next found him 
beside me; but, I was holding his hand, and we 
both felt happy. 

“ How long, dear Joe ?” 

* Which you meantersay, Pip, how long have 
your illness lasted, dear old chap ?” 

“Yes, Joe.” 

* It’s the end of May, Pip. To-morrow is the 
first of June.” 

** And have you been here all the time, dear 
Joe?” 

“ Pretty nigh, old chap. For, as I says to 
Biddy when the news of your being ill were 
brought by letter, which it were brought by the 
post and being formerly single he is now mar- 
ried though underpaid for a deal of walking 
and shoe-leather, but wealth were not a object on 
his part, and marriage were the great wish of 
his hart 

“It is so delightful to hear you, Joe! 
interrupt you in what you said to Biddy.” 

“Which it were,” said Joe, “that how you 
might he amongst strangers, and that how you 
and me having been ever friends, a wisit at such 
a moment might not prove unacceptabobble. And 
Biddy, her word were, ‘Go to him, without loss 
of time.’ That,” said Joe, summing up with his 
judicial air, “ were the word of Biddy. ‘Go 
to him,’ Biddy say, ‘ without loss of time.’ In 





But I 


short, I shouldn’t greatly deceive you,” Joe 
added, after a little grave reflection, “if I repre- 
sented to you that the word of that young 
woman were, 
time. 


‘without a minute’s loss of 
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There Joe cut himself short, and informed me 
that I was to be talked to in great. moderation, 
and that I was to take a little nourishment at 
stated frequent times, whether I felt inclined 
for it or not, and that I was to submit myself to 
all his orders. So, I kissed his hand, and lay 
quiet, while he proceeded to indite a note to 
Biddy, with my ~ in it. 

Evidently, Biddy had taught Joe to write. 
As I lay in bed looking at him, it made me, in 
my weak state, cry again with pleasure to see 
the pride with which he set about his letter, 
My bedstead, divested of its curtains, had been 
removed, with me upon it, into the sitting-room, 
as the airiest and largest, and the carpet had 
been taken away, and the room kept always 
fresh and wholesome night and day. At my 
own writing-table, pushed into a corner and 
cumbered with little bottles, Joe now sat down 
to his great work: first choosing a pen from the 
pen-tray as if it were a chest of large tools, and 
tucking up his sleeves as if he were going to 
wield a crowbar or sledge-hammer. It was 
necessary for Joe to hold on heavily to the 
table with his left elbow, and to get his right 
leg well out behind him, before he could begin, 
and when he did begin, be made every down- 
stroke so slowly that it might have been six 
feet long, while at every up-stroke I could ‘hear 
his pen spluttering extensively. He had a 
curious idea that the inkstand was on the side 
of him where it was not, and constantly dipped 
his pen into space, and seemed quite satistied 
with the result. Occasionally, he was tripped up 
by some orthographical stumbling-block, but on 
the whole he got on very well indeed, and when 
he had signed his name, and had removed a 
finishing blot from the paper to the crown of his 
head with his two forefingers, he got up and 
hovered about the table, trying the effect of his 
performance from various points of view as it 
lay there, with unbounded satisfaction. 

Not to make Joe uneasy by talking too much, 
even if I had been able to talk much, I deferred 
asking him about Miss Havisham until next 
day. He shook his head when I then asked him 
if she had recovered. 

“Ts she dead, Joe?” 

‘Why you see, old chap,” said Joe, in a tone 
of remonstrance, and by way of getting at it by 
degrees, “I wouldn’t go so far as to say that, 
for that’s a deal to say ; but she ain’t i 

“Living, Joe ?” 

*That’s nigher where it is,” said Joe; “she 
ain’t living.” 

“Did she linger long, Joe?” 

“ Arter you was took ill, pretty much about 
what you might call (if you was put to it) a 
week,” said Joe; still determined, on my ac- 
count, to come at everything by degrees. 

“ Dear Joe, have you heard what becomes of 
her property ?” 

“Well, old chap,” said Joe, “it do appear 
that she had settled the most of it, which I 
meantersay tied it up, on Miss Estella. But she 
had wrote out a little coddleshell in her own 








hand a day or two afore the accident, leaving a 
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cool four thousand to Mr. Matthew Pocket. And 
why, do you suppose, above all things, Pip, she 
left that cool four thousand unto him? ‘Be- 
cause of Pip’s account of him the said Matthew.’ 
I am told by Biddy, that air the writing,” said 
Joe, repeating the legal turn as if it did him 
infinite good, “‘account of him the said 
Matthew.’ And a cool four thousand, Pip!” 

I never discovered from whom Joe derived 
the conventional temperature of the four thou- 
sand pounds, but it appeared to make the sum 
of money more to him, and he had a manifest 
relish in insisting on its being cool. 

This account gave me great joy, as it perfected 
the only good thing I had done. I asked Joe 
whether he had heard if any of the other rela- 
tions had any legacies ? 

“ Miss Sarah,” said Joe, “ she have twenty-five 
pound perannium fur to buy pills, on account 
of being bilious. Miss Georgiana, she have 
twenty pound down. Mrs what’s the 
name of them wild beasts with humps, old 
chap ?” 

“Camels ?” said I, wondering why he could 
possibly want to know. 

Joe nodded. ‘ Mrs. Camels,” by which I 
presently understood he meant Camilla, “she 
have five pound fur to buy rushlights to put her 
in spirits when she wake up in the night.” 

The accuracy of these recitals was sufli- 
ciently obvious to me, to give me great confi- 
dence in Joe’s information. “And now,” said 
Joe, “you ain’t that strong yet, old chap, that 
you can take in more nor one additional shovel- 
full to-day. Old Orlick he’s been a bustin’ open 
a dwelling-ouse.” 

“Whose?” said I. 

“Not, I grant you, but what his manners is 
given to blusterous,” said Joe, apologetically ; 
“still, a Englishman’s ouse is his Castle, and 
castles must not be busted ’cept when done in 





war time. And wotsume’er the failings on his 
part, he were a corn and seedsman in his 


bart.” 

“Ts it Pumblechook’s house that has been 
broken into, then ?” 

*That’s it, Pip,” said Joe; “and they took 
his till, and they took his eash-box, and they 
drinked his wine, and they partook of his 
wittles, and they slapped his face, and they 
ulled his nose, and or tied him up to his 
cieest, and they giv’ him a dozen, and they 
stuffed his mouth full of flowering annuals to 
prewent his crying out. But he knowed Orlick, 
and Orlick’s in the county jail.’ 

By these approaches, we arrived at unre- 
stricted conversation I was slow to gain 
strength, but I did slowly and surely become 
less weak, and Joe stayed with me, and I fan- 
cied I was little Pip again. 

For, the tenderness of Joe was so beautifully 
proportioned to my need, that I was like a child 
in his hands. He would sit and talk to me in 
the old confidence, and with the old simplicity, 
and in the old unassertive protecting way, so 
that I would half believe that all my life 
since the days of the old kitchen was one of the 











mental troubles of the fever that was gone. He 
did everything for me except the household 
work, for which he had engaged a very 
decent woman, after paying off the laundress 
on his first arrival “Which I do assure 
you, Pip,” he would often say, in explana- 
tion of that liberty; “I found her a tapping 
the spare bed, like a cask of beer, and drawin 
off the feathers in a bucket, for sale. Whic 
she would have tapped yourn next and draw’d it 
off with you a laying on it, and was then a car- 
rying away the coals gradiwally in the soup. 
tureen and wegetable-dishes, and the wine and 
spirits in your Wellington boots.” 

We looked forward to the day when I should 
go out for a ride, as we had once looked for- 
ward to the day of my apprenticeship. And 
when the day came, and an open carriage was 
got into the Lane, Joe wrapped me up, took me 
in his arms, carried me down to it, and put me 
in, as if I were still the small helpless creature to 
whom he had so abundantly given of the wealth 
of his great nature. 

And Joe got in beside me, and we drove away 
together into the country, where the rich sum- 
mer growth was already on the trees and on the 
grass, and sweet summer scents filled all the air. 
The day happened to be Sunday, and, when I 
looked on the loveliness around me, and thought 
how it had grown and changed, and how the 
little wild flowers had been forming, and the 
voices of the birds had been strengthening, by 
day and by night, under the sun and under the 
stars, while poor I lay burning and tossing on my 
bed, the mere remembrance of having burned and 
tossed there, came like a check upon my peace. 
But, when I heard the Sunday hells, and looked 
around a little more upon the outspread beauty, 
I felt that I was not neariy thankful enough— 
that I was too weak yet, to be even that—and I 
laid my head on Joe’s shoulder, as I had laid it 
long ago when he had taken me to the Fair or 
where not, and it was too much for my young 
senses. 

More composure came to me after a while, 
and we talked as we used to talk, lying on the 
grass at the old Battery. There was no change 
whatever in Joe. Exactly what he had been in 
my eyes then, he was in my eyes still; just as 
simply faithful, and as simply right. 

When we got back again and he lifted me 
out, and carried me—so easily—across the court 
and up the stairs, I thought of that eventful 
Christmas Day when he had carried me over the 
marshes. We had not yet made any allusion 
to my change of fortune, nor did I know how 
much of my late history he was acquainted 
with. I was so doubtful of myself now, and 
put so much trust in him, that I could not 
satisfy myself whether I ought to refer to it 
when he did not. 

“Have you heard, Joe,” I asked him that 
evening, upon further consideration, as he 
smoked his pipe at the window, “who my pa- 
tron was ?” 

“JT heerd,” returned Joe, “as it were not 
Miss Havisham, old chap.” 
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**Did you hear who it was, Joe?” 

“Well! 1 heerd as it were a person what 
sent the person what giv’ you the bank-notes at 
the Jolly Bargemen, Pip.” 

** So it was.” 

“ Astonishing!” said Joe, in the placidest 
way. 
“Did you hear that he was dead, Joe?” I 
presently asked, with increasing diffidence. 

“Which? Him as sent the bank-notes, 


“ Yes.” 

**T think,” said Joe, after meditating a long 
time, and looking rather evasively at the window- 
seat, “as I did be tell that how he were some- 
thing or another in a general way in that direc- 
tion.” 

‘ “s Di you hear anything of his circumstances, 
oe P” 

“Not partickler, Pip.” 

‘If you would like to hear, Joo——” I was 
beginning, when Joe got up and came to my 
sofa. 

*Lookee here, old chap,” said Joe, bending 
over me. ‘ Ever the best of friends; ain’t us, 
Pip ?” 

t was ashamed to answer him. 

“Wery good, then,” said Joe, as if I had 
answered ; “that’s allright ; that’s agreed upon. 
Then why go into subjects, old chap, which 
as betwixt two sech must be for ever onneces- 
sary? There’s subjects enough as betwixt two 
sech, without onnecessary ones. Lord! To 
think of your poor sister and her Rampages! 
And don’t you remember Tickler ?” 

“T do indeed, Joe.” 

** Lookee here, old chap,” said Joe. ‘‘ I done 
what I could to keep youand Tickler in sunders, 
but my power were not always fully equal to 
my inclinations. For when your poor sister had 
a mind to drop into you, it were not so much,” 
said Joe, in fis favourite argumentative way, 
“that she dropped into me too, if I put myself 
in opposition to her, but that she dropped into 
you always heavier for it. I noticed that. It 
ain’t a grab at a man’s whisker, nor yet a shake 
or two of a man (to which your sister was quite 
welcome), that ’ud put a man off from getting a 
little child out of punishment. But when that 
little child is dropped into, heavier, for that grab 
of whisker or shaking, then that man naterally 
up and says to himself, ‘Where is the good as 
you area doing? I grant you I see the ’arm,’ 
says the man, ‘ but I don’t see the good. I call 
upon you, sir, theerfore, to pint out the good.’ ” 

“The man says?” I observed, as Joe waited 
for me to speak. 

“The man says,” Joe assented. “Is he right, 
that man ?” 

Dear Joe, he is always right.” 

* Well, old chap,” said Joe, “then abide by 
your words. If he’s always right (which in 
general he’s more likely wrong), he’s right when 
he says this:—Supposing ever you kep any 
little matter to yourself when you was a little 
child, you kep it mostly because you know’d 
as J. Gargery’s power to part you and Tickler in 





sunders, were not fully equal to his inclinations. 
Theerfore, think no more of it as betwixt two 
sech, and do not let us pass remarks upon 
onnecessary subjects. Biddy giv’ herself a deal 
o’ trouble with me afore I left (for Iam most 
awful dull), as I should view it in this light, 
and, viewing it in this light, as I shouldser 
put it. Both of which,” said Joe, quite charmed 
with his logical arrangement, “ being done, now 
this to you a true friend, say. Namely. You 
mustn’t go a over-doing on it, but you must 
have your supper and your wine-and-water, and 
you must be put betwixt the sheets.” 

The delicacy with which Joe dismissed this 
theme, and the sweet tact and kindness with 
which Biddy—who with her woman’s wit had 
found me out so soon—had prepared him for it, 
made a deep impression on my mind. But 
whether Joe knew how poor I was, and how my 
great expectations had all dissolved, like our 
own marsh mists before the sun, I could not 
understand. 


Another thing in Joe that I could not under- | 


stand when it first began to develop itself, but 
which I soon arrived at a sorrowful comprehen- 
sion of, was this: As I became stronger and 
better, Joe became a little less easy with me. 
In my weakness and entire dependence on him, 


the dear fellow had fallen into the old tone, and | 


called me by the old names, the dear “old Pip, 
old chap,” that now were music in my ears. I 


too had fallen into the old ways, only happy and | 


thankful that he let me. But, imperceptibly, 


though I held by them fast, Joe’s hold upon | 


them began to slacken; and whereas I wondered 
at this, at first, Isoon began to understand that 
the cause of it was in me, and that the fault of 
it was all mine. 


Ah! Had I given Joe no reason to doubt 


my constancy, and to think that in age et I 
should grow cold to him and cast him off? Had 


I given Joe’s innocent heart no cause to feel in- || 


stinctively that as I got stronger, his hold upon 


me would be weaker, and that he had better || 


loosen it in time and let me go, before I plucked 
myself away ? 
It was on the third or fourth occasion of my 


going out walking in the Temple Gardens lean- | 
ing on Joe’s arm, that I saw this change in him | 
very plainly. We had been sitting in the bright || 


warm sunlight, looking at the river, and I chanced 
to say as we got up: 

* See, Joe! I can walk quite strongly. Now, 
you shall see me walk back by myself.” 

“ Which do not over-do it, Pip,” said Joe; 
but I shall be happy for to see you able, sir.” 

The last word grated on me; yet how could 


Iremonstrate! I walked no further than the ! 


gate of the gardens, and then pretended to be 
weaker than I was, and asked Joe for his arm. 
Joe gave it me, but was thoughtful. 

I, for my part, was thoughtful too; for, how 
best to check this growing change in Joe, was a 
great perplexity to my remorseful thoughts. 
That I was ashamed to tell him exactly how I 
was placed, and what I had come down to, I do 
not seek to conceal; but, I hope my reluctance 
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was not quite an unworthy one. He would 
want to help me out of his little savings, I 
knew, and I knew that he ought not to help 
me, and that I must not suffer him to do it. 

It was a thoughtful evening with both of us. 
But, before we went to bed, I had resolved that I 
would wait over to-morrow, to-morrow being 
Sunday, and would begin my new course with 
the new week. On Monday morning I would 
speak to Joe about this change, I would lay 
aside this last vestige of reserve, I would tell 
him what I had in my thoughts (that Secondly, 
not yet arrived at), and why I had not decided 
to go out to Herbert, and then the change 
would be conquered for ever. As I cleared, 
Joe cleared, and it seemed as though he had 
sympathetically arrived at a resolution too. 

We had a quiet day on the Sunday, and we 
rode out into the country, and then walked in 
the fields. 

- I feel thankful that I have been ill, Joe,” I 
said. 

“ Dear old Pip, old chap, you’re a’most come 
round, sir.” 

«Tt has been a memorable time for me, Joe.” 

 Likeways for myself, sir,” Joe returned. 

* We have had a time together, Joe, that I 
can never forget. There were days once, I 
know, that I did fora while forget ; but I never 
shall forget these.” 

Pip,” said Joe,” appearing a little hurried 
and troubled, “ there has been larks. And, dear 
sir, what have been betwixt us—have been.” 

At night, when I had gone to bed, Joe came 
into my room, as he had done all through my re- 
covery. He asked me if I felt sure that I was 
as well as in the morning? 

“Yes, dear Joe, quite.” 

“And are always a getting stronger, old 
chap ?” 

“ Yes, dear Joe, steadily.” 

Joe patted the coverlet on my shoulder with 
his great good hand, and said, in what I thought 
a husky voice, “‘ Good night !” 

When I got up in the morning, refreshed and 
stronger yet, I was full of my resolution to tell 
Joe all, without delay. I would tell him before 
breakfast. I would dress at once and go to his 
room and surprise him ; for, it was the first day 
I had been up early. I went to his room, and 
he was not there. Not only was he not there, 
but his box was gone. 

I hurried then to the breakfast-table, and on 
it found a letter. These were its brief contents. 

“Not wishful to intrude I have departured fur 
you are well again dear Pip and will do better with- 
out * Jo, 

“P.S. Ever the best of friends.” 

Enclosed in the letter, was a receipt for the 
debt and costs on which I had been arrested. 
Down to that moment I had vainly supposed 
that my creditor had withdrawn or suspended 
proceedings until I should be quite recovered. 

had never dreamed of Joe’s having paid the 
money ; but, Joe had paid it, and the receipt was 
in his name. 


him to the dear old forge, and there to have 
out my disclosure to him, and my penitent re- 
monstrance with him, and there to relieve m 
mind and heart of that reserved Secondly, whic 
had began as a vague something lingering in my 
thoughts, and had formed into a settled pur- 
pose ? 

The purpose was, that I would go to Biddy, 
that I would show her how humbled and re- 
pentant I came back, that I would tell her how 
I had lost all I once hoped for, that I would 
remind her of our old confidences in my first un- 
happy time. Then, I would say to her, “ Biddy, 
I think you once liked me very well, when my 
errant heart, even while it strayed away from 
you, was quieter and better with you than it 
ever has beea since. If you can like me only 
half as well once more, if you can take me wit 
all my faults and disappointments on my head, 
if you can receive me like a forgiven child (and 
indeed I am as sorry, Biddy, and have as much 
need of a hushing voice and a soothing hand), 
I hope Lama little worthier of you than I was 
—not much, but a little. And, Biddy, it shall 
rest with you to say whether I shall work at 
the forge with Joe, or whether I shall try for 
any different occupation down in this country, 
or whether we shall go away to a distant place 
where an opportunity awaits me, which I set aside 
when it was offered, until I knew your answer. 
And now, dear Biddy, if you can tell me that 
you will go through the world with me, you will 
surely make it a better world for me, and me a 
better man for it, and I will try hard to make it 
a better world for you.” 

Such was my purpose. After three days more 
of recovery, I went down to the old place, to 
put it in execution ; and how I sped in it, is all 
I have left to tell. 





UNDERGROUND LONDON, 
CHAPTER Il. 


Ir the ghost of Dr. Johnson had not been 
so extremely hard worked of late years, it 
would be a pleasure to call it up (of course in 
connexion with the ghost of Mr. Boswell), in 
order to get a satisfactory definition of a main 
sewer ; but inasmuch as we cannot avail ourselves 
of the doctor’s defining wisdom, we must scramble 
through the entrance to our subject as we best 
can, and state, with no dogmatic precision, that 
main sewers are only properly so called when they 
follow the run of water-courses. This is a defi- 
nition that most sewer engineers would not, 
perhaps, hesitate to support, and it shows us the 
natural, melancholy connexion between “ limpid 
streams” or “ purling brooks” and black slimy 
muddy underground rivers, that no one ever 
thought of writing a sonnet to, since poetry was 
born. 

A volume of antiquarian sentiment might 
be written on the old London water-courses, 
or bournes. There is the ancient stream 
called Walbrook, which runs into the City, 
from what were once fields between Islington 
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number of corn-mills, and even as late as 1810 
ave motion to a lead-mill near the turnpike 
in the City-road. In its younger days, like 
all similar streams, it was spanned by many 
bridges throughout its course; and its lower 
end was wide enough to allow barges to be 
rowed up it as far as Bucklersbury to a spot 
now called Barge-yard. This river discharged 
into the Thames east of Dowgate Dock. Its 
line within the old City wall and ditch, was by 
Walbrook, Princes-street, crossing beneath the 
Bank and along Bell-alley to London-wall, and 
thence out of the City, across Old-street, to its 
source. It had several branches. Its bed was 
thirty-two feet beneath the present level of 
Princes-street, as was discovered when the 
London-bridge sewer—its great substitute— 
was built, and its waters have trickled under 
the foundations of the Bank. Even now, in its 
yang dark obscurity, it has reason to be proud, 
t may consider itself the father of one of the 
lustiest young sewers in the metropolis; for the 
London-bridge sewer and its neighbour, the 
Fleet, are the largest channels of underground 
London. 
| The Fleet itself—the “ Turnmill Brook”— 
| the “River of Wells”—bubbles up in a hundred 
volumes. It trickles through poems; forms 
little pools in plays; and sparkles, here and 
| there, in less imaginative pages. Some his- 
| torians of the Fleet Brook have regarded it with 
more veneration or enthusiasm than others, and 
have mused over iis probable condition in the 
remotest times. They have pictured the period 
when Roman villas studded its banks; when 
Snow-hill was famous for its snowdrops; when 
Saffron-hill was a wooded slope, like the Thames’ 
banks at Richmond; and when the stream wan- 
dered down from its source in the Hampstead 
Hills, carrying swarms of silver trout into the 
Thames. They have dreamed over the time 
when large vessels may have floated up as high 
as King’s-cross, where this black river is now 
carried over the underground Metropolitan Rail- 
way in an iron pipe or tunnel.* Some excuse 
for this dream about an extinct inland river may 
be found in the tradition that an anchor was 
found some years ago as high up as the site of 
the Elephant and Castle, at Pancras-wash, where 
the road branches off to Kentish Town. 

The Fleet Brook has always been celebrated 
for its periodical floods in winter. It is the 
most unruly sewer in the whole vast property 
handed over in trust to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. Last winter it was impassable for 
many weeks ; and thirty or forty years ago, after 
continued rains, or a sudden thaw with much 
snow upon the ground, it often overflowed 
its bounds, broke up its arches, and flooded the 
surrounding neighbourhood. A flood of this 
kind is recorded, which took place about 1820, 
when several oxen were drowned, and many 
butts of beer and other heavy articles were 
carried down the stream, from houses on the 
banks into which the water had broken. The 














* See All the Year Round, January 26th, 1861. 











greatest flood happened in January, 1809. 
The snow was lying very deep, a rapid thaw 
came on, and the arches, not affording a sufficient 
passage for the increased current or storm 
waters, the whole space between Pancras, 
Somers Town, and the bottom of the hill at 
Pentonville, was covered with water. The flood 
rose to the height of three feet in the middle 
of the highway; the lower rooms of all the 
houses within that space were completely inun- 
dated; and the inhabitants had much of their 
goods and furniture damaged which they had 
not time to remove. Two cart-horses were 
drowned, and persons were obliged to be con- 
veyed to and from their houses, and to receive 
their provisions in at the windows, by means 
of carts. Much of the water of the Fleet Brook 
—originally drawn from springs on the south 
side of the hill between Hampstead and High- 
gate, by Ken Wood, where it forms several large 
onds—has been carried off in pipes by the 

ampstead Water Company, now merged in the 
New River Company. 

That branch of the Fleet Brook down in the 
London valley, known by the unsavoury title of 
the Fleet Ditch, is even more closely embanked 
with anecdote, history, and poetical satire. It 
was once supplied with the waters of certain 
local wells on each side of its course, such as 
Clerken-well, St. Chad’s-well, Am-well, Sadler’s- 
wells, St. Pancras-wells, Bagnigge-wells, and 
others. It was also fed by a small brook, 
called Old-bourne, the original of Holborn. 
“ After the great fire,” says Mr. Cunningham, 
“it was converted into a dock or creek, about 
forty feet in breadth, at a cost of about eight- 
and-twenty thousand pounds sterling, called the 
‘New Canal.’ It was an unprofitable specula- 
tion. The toll was heavy, the traffic incon- 
siderable, and in spite of its new name and the 
money that had been spent upon it, the Ditch 
was doomed to continue a common sewer.” 

As early as Ben Jonson’s days the Fleet 
Ditch was considered a fair object for humor- 
ous satire and description. In the Famous 
Voyage—an account of an adventurous journey 
up the stream—the following passage occurs : 
All was to them the same; they were to pass, 

And so they did, from Styx to Acheron 

The ever-boiling flood ; whose banks upon, 

Your Fleet-lane Furies and hot cooks do dwell, 
That with still scalding steams make the place Hell; 
The sinks run grease, and hair of meazled hogs... . 
Cats there lay divers. 

The Ditch was a nuisance in Cromwell’s time, 
“by reason of the many encroachments there- 
upon made, by keeping of hogs and swine therein 
and elsewhere near it.” As the New Canal, 
with its sides built of stone and brick, its 
wharves and landing-places, it still maintained 
its repulsive character. Some animals seem to 
have fattened in its thick stream, to judge by 
the following passage in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1736: 

“ A fatter boar was hardly ever seen than one 
taken up this day (August 24, 1736), — 
out of Fleet Ditch into the Thames. lt prove 
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to be a butcher’s near Smithfield-bars, who had 
missed him five months, all which time he had 
been in the common sewer, and was improved 
in price from ten shillings to two guineas.” A 
prodigal son, missing for this period, would not 
have increased in value. 

Gay, in his Trivia, has had a fling at the old 
Fleet Ditch : 
If where Fleet Ditch with muddy current flows, 
You chance to roam; where oyster-tubs in rows 
Are ranged beside the posts; there stay thy haste, 
And with the savoury dish indulge thy taste: 
The damsel’s knife the gaping shell commands, 
While the salt liquor streams between her hands. 


Of course, the oyster-shells were thrown into the 

“slow-creeping” stream, either by the stall- 

keeper or her customers. 
Pope has added his mite to Fleet Ditch satire 

and history, in the Dunciad : 

This labour past, by Bridewell all descend 

(As morning prayer and flagellation end) 

To where Fleet Ditch with disemboguing streams 

Rolls its large tribute of dead dogs to Thames, 


Swift, with his usual bold felicity in dealing 
with such subjects, has outdone all his brother 
poets in his City Shower : 

Now from all parts the swelling kennels flow, 

And bear their trophies with them as they go; 

Filth of all hues and odours seem to tell 

What street they sailed from by their sight and 
smell. 

They, as each torrent drives its rapid force, 

From Smithfield to St. Pulchre’s shape their course, 

And in huge confluence joined at Snowhill ridge, 

Fall from the Conduit prone to Holborn Bridge ; 

Sweepings from butcher’s stalls. ‘ 

Drowned puppies, stinking sprats, all drenched in 
mud, 

Dead cats and turnip-tops, come tumbling down 
the flood. 


The two old bridges which formerly spanned 
the Ditch at Holborn and Fleet-street, at the 
junction with Ludgate, are built into and 
form part of the present great sewer. Its 
length, within the City, is now about three- 
quarters of a mile, but it extends for miles be- 
yond the City boundary, and drains an area of 
four thousand two hundred and twenty acres. 
Some few houses, at different parts of its course, 
still hang over the black uncovered stream, like 
those traditional bygone dens of Field-lane, 
which have been the source of a thousand stories 
in the romance of crime. Jonathan Wild, Jack 
Sheppard, and other similar criminals, are said 
to have haunted this spot; and, along with ac- 
counts of fat boars, city refuse, and coarse 
heroic couplets, we have many traditions of 
robbery and murder. Some of the houses over- 
hanging the Fleet Ditch in the last century had 
trap-doors opening over the stream, through 
which many victims are said to have been 
thrust, as well as many heaps of muck and 
ashes. The Fleet certainly rushed down to 
the river, in times of flood; and bodies picked 
up floating backwards and forwards with the 
tide, would, no doubt, have been taken ashore 
to be owned — if not owned, would have 











been buried by the parish with a Bow-street 
record of “found drowned.” So far, the ma- 
chinery seems to have been well adapted for the 
commission of such crimes, and we may there- 
fore allow that a certain small per-centage of 
existing stories are founded upon fact. 

It is a relief to turn from these black re- 
cords of one of the oldest and largest of 
the northern main sewers, to stories such as 
are told of the less famous Effra. This great 
southern sewer was once a small river, which, 
rising in the Norwood hills, flowed down in a 
winding course to Kennington, and then wound 
through South Lambeth to the Thames, near 
where Vauxhall-bridge now stands. “ Forty 
years ago,” says a contemporary writer, “night- 
ingales in great numbers made their home in 
the sequestered portions of the Bffra’s banks, 
and flocks of larks might have been seen sweep- 
ing over Rush Common. The river was then 
wider than at present, with a current racing 
along faster than a man could walk. Although 
its channel was very deep, a day or two of heavy 
rain invariably caused an overflow, which laid 
South Lambeth, Kennington, and the lower 
portions of Brixton, under water.” 

The abbots of Merton had lands given them 
for the especial purpose of repairing the bridge 
over the Effra, at the point where Kenning- 
ton church now stands; and Brixton was a 
happy hunting-ground, well stocked with game, 
where Queen Elizabeth used to disport herself, 
during her visits to Lord Norris. A local tradi- 
tion exists that the strong-minded queen once 
came up the river Effra in her barge to visit Sir 
Walter Raleigh, at old Raleigh House, which 
still stands on the hill. Looking at the 
partly open, partly closed, black stream, now 
known as The Wash, or Effra main sewer, 
and thinking of the frilled fulness which charac- 
terised the Elizabethan style of dress, it is 
difficult to believe that the former could have 
ever been broad enough to admit the latter. 
There, however, is the tradition, firmly rooted, 
like many other traditions, in the popular faith. 

Most of the old water-courses can adduce like 
stories of what they were in their younger days, 
when they were honoured as rivers, and not de- 
graded into sewers. It must not, however, be 
inferred from this that our sewerage system, 
our drainage plans, and our sanitary theories, 
are things of yesterday, based solely upon the 
well advertised civilisation of the last twenty 
years. As early as the year 1290, the monks of 
Whitefriars complained to parliament about the 
nuisance of the Fleet Brook. Their case was, 
that putrid exhalations of the thick stream 
overcame the frankincense burnt at the altar 
during the hours of divine service. At a par- 
liament held in 1307, Henry Lacy, Eat of 
Lincoln, also complained, “ that whereas in 
times past the river Fleet had been of such 
depth and breadth, that ten or twelve ships 
with merchandise were wont to come to Fleet- 
bridge, and some of them to Old Borne-bridge, 
now, the same course, by the filth of the 
tanners, and such others, and by the raising of 
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wharfs, is stopped up.” The stream was fre- 
quently cleansed; and in the year 1502, the 
whole course of the Fleet Dyke, as it was then 
called, was scoured down to the Thames. 

The municipal organisation for sanitary pur- 

es which we now have in the Metropolitan 

ard of Works, and the sewer committees of 
the different London vestries, is the steady 
growth of five centuries. Every step in its 
progress may be clearly traced; from the signa- 
ture of the great charter by King John, to the 
recent act of 1855 for the better local manage- 
ment of the metropolis. 

The aim of the earliest legislation was to pre- 
serve the uninterrupted flow of the natural water- 
courses, to remove existing obstructions, and to 
prevent their future growth; these objects are 
specifically provided for in the great charter—the 
first bill of sewers. This law was generally put 
in force by a petition to the crown, setting forth 
the grievance complained of. If the petition 
were entertained, some well-informed persons 
were entrusted with a commission to inspect 
the complaint and enforce the law against the 
offenders. The first commission of this kind, 
granted within the present metropolitan area, is 
one for Surrey and Kent, in the year 1295, 
some eighty years after the signature of the 
great charter. 

These commissions, having no better rule than 
the local customs of each separate area of juris- 
diction, soon felt the want of a more defined 

rinciple of action. Accordingly, Henry the 

hird, on occasion of a complaint from the oc- 
cupiers of Romney Marsh, sent down an eminent 
judge, Henry de Bathe, who, after due examina- 
tion of the most intelligent and able witnesses, 
drew up from*“their evidence a code, known as 
the Laws and Customs of Romney Marsh, in 
the County of Kent. They were revised and 
increased by successive judges, extended to all 
other marshes, especially those on the Thames, 
by Edward the First, and are cited as the rule of 
law in most subsequent commissions. ‘These or- 
dinances provide for a general survey and ad- 
measurement of the whole marsh, and the banks* 
to be repaired; for the election of twenty-four 
jurats by the commonalty, who should apportion 
the duties and costs to each tenant, as well as 
of a bailiff who should give him notice of his 
liabilities, execute the work in his default, and 
levy double the cost thereof upon His property. 

The advantages of a hole administration 
over the fitful action of bodies assembled for 
a temporary purpose, could not fail to be soon 
perceived; accordingly, parliament, in the 6th 





* Although no records of the construction of the 
Thames embankments are accessible, those works are 
unquestionably of very ancient date; and, viewed 
as productions of engineering energy, are of a mag- 
nitude and extent which entitle them to be con- 
sidered as the most remarkable, as they are certainly 
themost ancient, of any similar works in the kingdom, 
There is every reason to believe that they were con- 
structed at a period contemporaneous with the Ro- 
man occupation of Britain.—Report on Metropolitan 
Drainage. 1857, 





of Henry the Sixth, a.p. 1427, ordained that 
the chancellor shall issue commissions of sewers, 
This law, though rather briefer, does not differ 
in any essential material from similar laws 
passed down to the present day, and espe- 
cially directs the members to make necessary 
ordinances according to the Laws and Customs 
of Romney Marsh, thus giving the crown-ap- 

ointed commissions a nh. som Bl sanction. 

wo years later, another act of parliament en- 
abled the commissioners not only to make ordi- 
nances, but to execute them. In 1472, the 
nuisance of weirs and impediments continuing, 
a short act recapitulated and confirmed former 
acts for their removal, and enforced penalties 
on offenders. 

The next step in sewer legislation was taken 
during the reign of Henry the Eighth, in the 

ear 1531, in an act commonly known as the 

ill of Sewers. ‘This act has served as the basis 
of later legislation, and was the only general 
statute till the passing of the Metropolitan 
Sewers Act of September 4, 1848, but several 
other sewer acts were passed in the interim 
down to the reign of Queen Anne. 

From Anne’s time no general lawincreasing the 
powers of the commissioners appears to have been 
passed, although several local acts were obtained 
to amend and enlarge those conferred by the sta- 
tute of Henry the Eighth. In Westminster and 
the Tower Hamlets the commissioners were not 
considered to have power to build new sewers; 
while in the City of London, Holborn and Fins- 
bury, Surrey me Kent, they were considered to 
have full power for that purpose. Ail the acts 
were very defective for minor drainage. The 
earlier statutes did not in any way contemplate 
house drainage ; and most of the local acts pro- 
hibited its discharge into the sewers, and en- 
forced the construction of cesspools. In 1810 
there must have been two hundred thousand 
cesspools in London; but in that year their in- 
crease was checked, in consequence of many 
mechanical improvements in connexion with an 
enlarged water supply. It was not, however, 
until 1830 that their abolition was very marked. 
As some mitigation cf the evil arising from those 
acts, overflow-drains from the cesspools were 
permitted, but in the greater number of cases, 
and in all the poorer parts of the metropolis, 
cesspools without overflows were the rule, and 
covered drains the exception. 

The attention of Drs. Arnott, Kay, and South- 
wood Smith was forcibly drawn to the evils re- 
sulting from this state of things, when they were 
the medical officers employed by the Poor-law 
Commissioners in 1838. ‘The House of Lords 
took the first step in the matter in 1839, by 
petitioning the crown for an inquiry and report 
to be made upon the physical causes of sickness 
and mortality, to which the poor are peculiarly 
exposed. ‘The Poor-law Commissioners made a 
report; a commission to inquire into the state 
of Jarge towns and populous districts was issued 
in 1843, and the Public Health Act was the 
result. The case of the metropolis had so many 
features peculiarly its own, that it was considered 
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| making it the subject of a new enactment, and 

| accordingly, in 1848, the Metropolitan Sanitary 
Commission was issued. The practical result was 
tosupersede all the separatecommissions— West- 
minster, Holborn, and Finsbury, Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar Marsh, Surrey and Kent, and Greenwich 
—and to consolidate them by issuing new com- 
missions to the same individuals for all these 
separate jurisdictions. These commissions be- 
came fused into one by the Metropolitan Sewers 
Act of 1848—an important measure, that did 
not make any alteration in the principle of the 
law, but considerably extended the powers and 
authority of the commissioners, who were, how- 
ever, still Crown appointed. The area of juris- 
diction was extended to a circle of twelve miles’ 
radius from St. Paul’s, excluding the square 
mile, or thereabouts, contained in the City 
proper ; all doubts as to the legal right to con- 
struct sewers were removed, all sewers were 
vested in the commissioners, and full power 
was given them over all private drainage. Their 
authority to make rates was defined and ex- 
tended, and in place of the old troublesome 
qualification of a ratepayer, as one who received 
benefit or avoided damage, the principle was 
established of levying the rate over a certain 
definite area or district. 

It is not necessary here to go into the history 
of the different Metropolitan Commissions of 
Sewers since 1848, until the creation of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works in 1855. The 
commissioners were often men of high scientific 
eminence, business talent, and well-earned popu- 
larity. They endeavoured to grapple with the 
great London drainage question, by inviting 
plans from competent engineers; and, in the 
different discussions and examinations of wit- 
nesses, the public were much enlightened on 
the subject of London drainage. So much 
opposition was shown to entrusting new sewer 
works of great magnitude and cost, to a 
limited crown-appointed commission, that Go- 
vernment, yielding to the expression of the gene- 
ral sentiment, infused a new element by the 
nomination to the new board of one local repre- 
sentative for each of the metropolitan boroughs. 
In 1855, the bill for the better local manage- 
ment of the metropolis became law, and, under 
its provisions, that sifted upper parish parlia- 
ment, known as the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, came into existence. After six hun- 
dred and forty years of legislation, practice, and 
experience, the management of underground 
London and something more was handed over to 
a purely representative assembly. The changes 
efiected by the Metropolitan Sewers Bill have 
already been adverted to; but much more ex- 
tended powers are conferred by the Metropolis 
Local Management Act and its amendments. 

The amount of rates leviable under the 
Sewers Act, has been successively one shilling, 
threepence, and sixpence in the pound ; it is now 
unlimited, The purposes for which such rates 
might be levied were confined to drainage only. 


ing, and improvements, the many details of 
street management, and the important duty of 
supervising all constructions formerly controlled 
by the Building Act. ‘These powers above and 
below ground are exercised by a corporation 
entirely parochial in its origin, which numbers 
forty-six members. These members are picked 
vestrymen, sent by their respective saslhes to 
sit at the Metropolitan Board of Works; and 
as the vestries are elected by the ratepayers, the 
root of the sewer corporation is representative. 
No member can hold office, without re-election, 
more than three years, and, once a year, one- 
third of the members retire by lot. The chair- 
man is chosen by a majority of his fellow-mem- 
bers, and may be turned out of office, at any 
time, by two-thirds of a special meeting con- 
vened to consider his appointment. His salary 
is fifteen hundred a year; but none of the mem- 
bers are paid, and he is assisted by a paid staff, 
chosen in a similar manner, consisting of secre- 
tary, engineers, solicitor, clerks, and messengers. 

The vast underground property itself held in 
trust, managed, or being constructed by this 
corporation, the City commissioners, and the 
district parish boards, for the benefit of the 
ratepayers, must be reserved for description 
in a concluding chapter. 





LACENAIRE. 





In the middle of January, 1835, a fashionably 
dressed traveller, while making a halt at Beaune, 
in Burgundy, was brought before the magistrate 
to explain a swindling transaction of which he 
was accused, He was also charged with assum- 
ing the false name of Jacob Leyi. He pro- 
tested so vehemently his innocence of both 
these charges, in such correct, fluent, and clear 
language, that the magistrate was about to dis- 
charge him, when the procureur du roi, the 
king’s attorney, wishing for further information, 
ordered him to be detained as a precautionary 
measure. 

A few days afterwards, the Beaune police were 
not a little astonished to learn that their chance 
prisoner was no other than the famous Lacenaire, 
whom the authorities had been in search for, as 
the author, amongst other crimes, of a double 
murder recently committed in the Passage of the 
Cheval Rouge, Paris. 

The noise which Lacenaire’s trial for this crime 
made throughout the whole of France is still re- 
membered. There was revealed to the wondering 
Parisians a speculator in whose eyes a murder 
was merely a matter of business—a man whio 
conceived and calculated the chances of an as- 
sassination with the coolness of a banker, and 
who performed the operation with the calmness 
of a surgeon. He made some people shudder, 
attracted others, and found enthusiastic ad- 
mirers. He received visitors who were urgent 
to the point of importunity ; and—who would 
believe it P—scented and sympathetic notes from 
not a few women of fashion. For more than 
two months, Paris would listen to and talk 
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who remains fixed in the popular imagination as 
the type of the polished, methodical, and lettered 
villain. 

Pierre-Francois Lacenaire was born m 1800, 
at Francheville, a village in the environs of 
Lyons. He was the fourth child of a man past 
the middle age, possessed of a fortune of twenty 
thousand pounds acquired in a business part- 
nership, and which was afterwards Jost in un- 
lucky ventures. His birth was regarded by his 
parents as a misfortune rather than a happi- 
ness; he was treated like an unwelcome guest, 
and soon sent out of the house to nurse. The 
elder brother was ever afterwards the favourite. 
The younger, in consequence of this injustice, 
became a jealous, ill-tempered, cunning boy. 
His natural intelligence told him that he was 
not wanted ; he was delighted at being sent 
to the College of Saint-Chamond, some twenty 
miles off, where he made ‘rapid progress, and 
gained four prizes in the course of twelve 
months. 

On his return for the vacation, with these 
proofs of good conduct, he received a temporary 
manifestation of parental affection. “It is cer- 
tain,” Lacenaire afterwards asserted, “that if 
my mother had continued to treat me with the 
same affection, she would have changed her own 
destiny, and mine also.” Perhaps so; for, in 
truth, as soon as these brief moments of tender- 
ness had once passed away, Lacenaire behaved 
to his mother with the cold reserve, the silence, 
and the stiffness which her early unkindness had 
inspired. 

From that time forward, it was he who was 
always inthe wrong. He was expelledfrom Saint- 
Chamond, then from the seminary of Alix, then 
from the Lyceum of Lyons, unjustly, it is said. 
At the latter establishment, in consequence of 
his father’s entreaties, he was again received as a 
day pupil only, of which he took advantage by 
truanting, and spending his time in low public- 
houses. Such amusements are expensive. Con- 
sequently, he made a tool of his elder brother to 
rob their mother; which went on until a quarre! 
about a Louis d’or put an end to the horrid part- 
nership. Neither reform nor repentance fol- 
lowed. 

One day, he and his father happened to cross 
the Place des Terreaux. They-were not aware 
that an execution was going to take place, until 
they found themselves in front of the guillotine. 
M. Lacenaire, in a rage with his son for the 
commission of some fresh offence, stopped short, 
and pointing to the scaffold, said, “ Look there ; 
if you don’t alter, that’s how you will finish!” 

“ From that moment,” Lacenaire subsequently 
related, “a link seemed to exist between my- 
self and the fearful machine. I often thought 
of it, without knowing why. At last I became 
so accustomed to the idea, that I fancied I could 
not die in any other way. How often have I 
been guillotined in my dreams ! 

He was dismissed from the College of Cham- 
bery for fighting with a priest. An attorney’s 
office, a notary’s office, and a bank, had in 
succession the honour of his transitional pre- 





sence. Accused of appropriating ten francs, 
he denied it with the mdignant protestation, 
“T am not yeta thief!” He ran away to Paris 
with the illusion that he could gain his liveli- 
hood by literature, and at the same time lead a 
life of idleness. Soon undeceived, he enlisted 
for a soldier under a false name. Insubor- 
dinate, and dishonest, he deserted, to escape 
the sentence of a court-martial, and travelled 
homewards. An aunt lent him three hundred 
francs, which he risked, and lost, at trente-et- 
quarante. Unabashed, he returned to the poor 
woman, and squeezed out of her three hundred 
francs more. In three strokes the gambling- 
table devoured them all. 

Extortion and forgery were the natural se- 
quences of theft. “Send me money by return 
of post,” he wrote to his brother, “or I will 
get some, in a way that won’t please the family.” 
No money came, but plenty of good advice; so 
forged bills of exchange were put in circulation, 
which the wretched father, already in pecuniary 
difficulties, bought up or stifled at a sacrifice of 
five thousand francs. After braving for a while 
the scorn and anger of his native town, he re- 
treated .first to Switzerland, and afterwards to 
Italy. At Verona, advancing in the career of 
crime, he became an assassin. He there com- 
mitted his first murder. So that, when he re- 
turned to Paris, robbery was his profession ; ho- 
micide only an occasional excitement. But the 
criminal intellect ripens fast. One Baton sug- 
gested the idea of making wholesale cold-blooded 
murder (as an easy means of robbery) ¢Ae profes- 
sion. Theproposed victims were clerks of bankers, 
whose duty is to collect money about town. 
Baton himself was too weak and too cowardly to 
serve as an active accomplice. A swindling 
transaction about a carriage procured Lacenaire 
a twelvemonth’s imprisonment at Poissy, where 
he composed plenty of verses, and found, what 
he had long been seeking, a young man, named 
Avril, a human animal, strong, hot-blooded, 
sensual, obstinate, improvident, whom he dazzled 
by his intellectual superiority, and tempted to 
become the ready instrument of any crime, so 
that it did but bring in money. 

Baton, the accomplice in the scheme of 
murdering bankers’ clerks for the cash they had 
collected, was. also a dancer at the theatre of 
the Ambigu-Comique, and through him Lace- 
naire contrived to obtain access to the theatre. 
He was passionately fond of dramatic art and 
artists, and succeeded in making acquaintance 
with several of them, particularly with M. Albert, 
then one of the stars of the Boulevard. No one 
was less like a malefactor in appearance than 
the well-gloved scoundrel. 

One day he happened to be at the Ambigu, at 
the rehearsal of a new piece, when one of the 
scene-shifters fell from the flies and broke his 
leg. Albert, who had a part in the piece, pro- 
posed a subscription in favour of the sufferer. 
The idea was taken up immediately, and the 
poor fellow received assistance and some money 
in consequence. Lacenaire wrote verses on 
the kind action he had witnessed, and dedi- 
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cated them to Albert, praising the goodness of 
his heart, his talent, and his dramatic triumphs. 
The epistie was signed, for very good reasons, 
with a name which was not actually that of the 
author. All men, without exception, are fond of 
praise ; but dramatic artists are so avid of the in- 
cense, that, when deprived of it, they pine away, 
like creatures that are stinted of vital air. 
was neither better nor worse than ihe rest of his 
colleagues in this respect, and could not feel 
otherwise than pleased with the compliments in 
rhyme addressed to him. He thanked the 
versificator, and, as in duty bound, invited him 
to call on him. Lacenaire took advantage of 
the permission, and paid frequent visits to his 
new acquaintance. Their conversation almost 
always turned upon theatrical matters. 

“T like your acting,” he often said to Albert. 
“Tt stirs me and lays hold of me. You some- 
times carry your effects to the utmost, oc- 
casionally vou even exaggerate ; but there is no 
harm in that. On the stage, you know, you 
must hit hard to strike home. That’s Voltaire’s 
opinion; and I had rather see you outstretch 
the meaning of a part than leave the public 
uninformed of the intention of the character.” 
After every new creation the actor received 
from his habitual admirer the warmest com- 
dliments, occasionally mingled with just and 
intelligent criticisms. His guest, moreover, was 
a strict observer of the rules of politeness, full of 
tact and knowledge of the world, who never 
committed an indiscretion, nor intruded himself 
on the artist’s friends who happened to be 
thrown in his way. 

All at once the familiar disappeared ; and, after 
a certain time, his host forgot him. A few months 
later, all Paris was in excitement about a trial. 
Albert, like everybody else, was tempted to wit- 
ness the development of this judicial drama, and 
made his way into the Palace of Justice. He ob- 
tained a place very near the bench. What was his 
surprise, on glancing at the three accomplices, 
to recognise in the grand criminal his panegyrist 
of the Ambigu, the accustomed laureat of his 
triumphs! Lacenaire, smiling, gave him a 
slight but friendly nod; Albert, overcome by 
the shock, was seized on the spot with jaundice, 
which he did not get rid of for a couple of years. 

Lacenaire, an amateur of the drama, and 
short of cash, had previously paid a visit to 
M. Scribe, the fertile dramatic author, with 
the intention of putting his liberality to the 
test, and in case of refusal, of nailing him 
with a dagger to his desk, and then making off 
with anything he could lay hands upon. M. 
Scribe, without allowing him to finish his story, 
took a couple of Louis d@’or out of a drawer, 
and said, 

“Accept this; you are in distress. I have 
no oecasion to learn any further particulars.” 

Lacenaire, touched by his generosity, stam- 


Albert | 


The adventure which led to the final cata- 
strophe was this. In 1829, at Poissy, Lacenaire 
became acquainted with one Chardon, a thief. 
Chardon tried to hide his vices under the 
mask of religion, and sold devotional emblems 
made of spun glass. He tacked to his name 
|the title “ Brother of the Charity of Sainte- 
Camille,” and in a petition addressed to the 
Queen Marie Amélie, he prayed for the esta- 
blishment of a conventual hospital for men. He 
lodged with his aged mother, the widow Char- 
don, on a first floor in the Passage of the Cheval 
| Rouge, between the Rue St. Martin and the 
| Rue du Ponceau. Lacenaire had a deadly 
| quarrel in prison with Chardon about money 
| matters, and ever since their liberation they 
| carefully avoided each other. 

One Germain, also an ex-prisoner of Poissy, 
called unexpectedly on Baton, his friend, and 
found him soe writing with Lacenaire. He 
immediately reported the circumstance to Char- 
don, whom he constantly visited, bitterly hating 
him all the while. 

*“* They are up to forgery,” said the pretended 
Brother of Charity, with that instinctive cer- 
tainty peculiar to old offenders—and he was 
right! “ But Lacenaire had better take care. 
[ will get him arrested !” 

Germain, who was the most perfidious and 
active of mischief-makers, lost no time in ae- 
quainting Lacenaire with the temper of his old 
companion in captivity, assuring him, besides, 
that Chardon kept in a closet a quantity of silver 
plate, and of large gold pieces with the effigy of 
Henri the Fifth, and, amongst other sums of 
money, a donation of ten thousand franes from 
Queen Marie Amélie, destined to the building 
of the conventual hospital invented by the false 
begging friar. 

“Chardon is easy enough to clean out,” 
added Germain, in Baton’s presence. “ All 
you want is false keys, which I can get you, as 
well as rendering other services. What say you 
to the job ?” 

“That [ll have nothing to do with it,” re- 
plied Lacenaire, mistrusting both of the parties 
present. ‘I have no faith in Chardon’s money, 
and, in any case, I am the last man to do him an 
injury.” He had conceived a surer plan than 
that. “If I rob him with false keys,” he 
thought, “he knows very well whom to suspect ; 
but if I silence him 

So he spoke to Avril of the closet in question 
as if it had been a gold mine, iefinating bietne: 
gination, but giving no hint of intended murder ; 
all the while, he insisted strongly on the risk 
they ran, from Chardon and his mother, after 
the robbery. Avril then proposed to make an 
end of the mother and son; it was what Lace- 
naire wanted. The bargain was made. 

But next day, Avril had considered the matter. 
“ 7 can’t make up my mind,” he said. “ I know 











mered out his thanks and retired. 

“Note the effect of benevolence !” he after- 
wards said. “I went to M. Scribe with the in- 
tention of murdering him; but, ever since that | 
day, I remember him with gratitude.” 


what you are; as soon as you have got me 
under your thumb, you will - 

“ Those who are not first to betray me, never 
need fear anything.” 
“ T don’t care. Ican’tmake up my mind to-day.” 
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“Very well. Let’s say no more about it.” 

For a whole week the subject was not once 
mentioned, though it was never once out of 
Lacenaire’s thoughts. He knew what would 
happen when the screw began to pinch. Money 
became scarce. The partners dwelt in an ill- 
famed lodging, kept by an old woman—the 
widow Duforest. Avril grew thirstier and 
thirstier ; the widow began to refuse wine and 
brandy. Avril was thoughtful—a bad sign; 
his depression increased—which was what his 
horrible companion wanted. He made allu- 
sions to Chardon’s famous closet, and di- 
rected the conversation to that individual’s cir- 
cumstances. Lacenaire, observing that he was 
coming round, dropped the subject, and left 
Avril to his own reflections. The one, cool and 
malevolent as a serpent coiled in the midst of 
a thicket, was in no hurry to act, being sure of 
the effects of his poison; the other, whose brain 
already boiled with murder, was the tiger 
spurred on by hunger, ready to spring on his 


prey. 
n Sunday morning, the fourteenth of De- 
cember, 1834, Lacenaire cast a cold and side- 
long glance on his comrade, who, half-slumbering, 
half-awake, was agitated by the hallucinations of 
anticipated crime. The morning was dull and 
foggy, the sky heavy and lowering. “If you 
like,” said Avril, stretching himself, “we will 
go and see Chardon to-day. I have made up 
my mind at last.” 

“Very well; but let us breakfast before we 
go,” replied Lacenaire, with the utmost com- 
posure. 

So they went and had theirmealoutsidethe Bar- 
riére. ‘The greasy and red-stained tablecloth sug- 
gested jokesabout the workin hand, andthey drank 
an extra bottle or two in earnest of the expected 
devil-send. When they reached the Passage of 
the Cheval Rouge, the clock of St. Nicolas-des- 
Clamps struck one in the afternoon. They in- 
ened of the porter for Chardon, the son; he 
was out. Doubting the porter’s veracity, they 
went up-stairs and knocked at the door. No 
answer. They went down again, and were going 
away, when Chardon, stepping out of a register- 
office in the Passage, met them. 

“We were going to see you,” said Lacenaire. 

** Come along, then,” answered Chardon. 

Never was there—not even Burke’s—a better 
den for butchery. A dark corkscrew staircase, 
with narrow muddy stairs, and a greasy rope 
by way of whore conducted to an isolated 
apartment, where, after a few common-place sen- 
tences, Avril seized Chardon by the throat, La- 
cenaire drew out of his pocket a long packing- 
needle fixed in a cork as a handle, and with it 
struck him first behind and then in front. Char- 
don was in his shirt-sleeves, and was, besides, 
exhausted with enervating debauchery. He tried 
to call for help; his voice was stifled. He at- 
tempted to escape; impossible. He fell; and 
his legs convulsively kicked against and opened 
a little buffet full of plate. 

Lacenaire then left them, and went into the 
next room. The old mother was fast asleep. 








He murdered her with the same instrument that 
had slain the son. He used such violence that 
the packing-needle a sagpe through its handle 
of cork and wounded the assassin in the hand. 
They covered the old woman’s corpse with the 
mattress and blankets, and then set to to rob. 
In the widow’s closet they found five hundred 
francs, four or five silver forks and spoons, and 
a soup-laile. Avril took possession of the plate ; 
Lacenaire took the money, an ivory Virgin, and 
Chardon’s own cloak, which he put on with a 
laugh. They left the house at last, with blood- 
stained hands and linen. They first went into a 
café, where they rinsed their fingers by stealth 
in a glass of sugar-and-water; thence to the 
Turkish baths, where they washed their clothes. 
After these horrible ablutions, they proceeded 
to a public-house on the Boulevard du Temple. 
Thence, Avril slipped away alone, to sell the 
plate to receivers of stolen goods and the cloak 
to an old-clothes man. He brought back two 
hundred francs, the amount of the plate, and 
twenty francs, the price of the cloak. The 
ivory Virgin was thrown into the Seine. The 
money earned by the crime was divided the 
same evening. ‘lhe murderers enjoyed a hearty 
dinner, drinking between them nine bottles of 
wine, and finished their evening at the Variétés, 
where, said Lacenaire, “they were highly 
amused,” 

This murder did not divert the wretched con- 
federates from their systematic plan of murdering 
bankers’ clerks. Indeed, they took steps to carry 
it out the very next day, December 15, 1834. 
That afternoon they observed at the door of 
No. 66, Rue Montorgueil, a card announcing 
that a small set of rooms was to be let imme- 
diately. It consisted of two chambers and an 
ante-chamber, and being on the fourth floor, was 
capitally suited for their purpose. Three days 
afterwards, the first of the two rooms was fur- 
nished with a few squalid articles; the fur- 
niture of the second room consisted of one of 
those immense hampers called a “ manne” (in- 
tended for the provisional reception of the 
victim’s body), and upon it a board serving for 
a table, with a pen, paper, an inkstand, and a 
round bag stuffed with straw to represent five- 
franc pieces; a considerable quantity of straw 
was also strewn in one of the corners of the 
room. Lacenaire and Avril lodged six days in 
this apartment. The former was employed in 
forging the papers necessary for their terrible 
scheme ; but, before the day of the crime arrived, 
Avril, yielding to his brutal instincts, got ar- 
rested on the Boulevard for quarrelling with the 
police about a dissolute woman. Here, then, we 
have No. 1 of the brigands caught, never to get 
loose again, and that quite irrespective of the 
deed which called aloud for vengeance. 

Avril being thus forced out of the partnership, 
Baton, in spite of his want of energy, offered 
himself to fill the vacancy, strongly urging the 
facility with which bankers’ clerks might be 
made their prey. Lacenaire contrived so well 
that a victim was expected on the 3lst. Mean- 
while, a young man named Frangois, an old 
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offender, called on him to borrow a few sous; 
the police were in search of him for a theft 
lately committed. 

“If I am caught,” he said, “I shall be sen- 
tenced for life. I don’t know where to go to; 
I would commit a murder for twenty francs !” 

* Really ?” said Baton, pricking up his ears. 
*T have had the offer of a job which is better 
than that ; but I am indisposed; I can’t under- 
take it. Ifyou like, I will introduce you to 
the party.” 

Accordingly, Francois was accepted. About 
three in the afternoon the clerk, named Genevay, 
presented himself at the lodging. He had 
about him twelve hundred francs in silver, and 
twelve thousand francs in bank-notes. He 
knocked, was let in, and the door instantly 
closed after him. As Frangois tried to snatch 
the money-bag, and Lacenaire struck him a 
violent blow with a pointed instrument on 
the left shoulder, Genevay began shouting 
“Thieves! Murder!” with all his might, and, 
after a struggle, got loose; at which, the robbers 
made their escape down stairs into the street, as 
if they had been the parties attacked instead of 
the aggressors. Francois tried to gain time by 
shutting the door upon Lacenaire, and so 
causing him to be taken; but the latch went 
with a string and was easily opened. Genevay 
at first attempted to pursue them, but was soon 
obliged to give it up; his wound, although 
deep, did not turn out to be dangerous. 

After this failure, Lacenaire amused himself 
in a reading-room, till he joined Francois on 
the Boulevard du Temple, where they dined. 
To make up for their ill success, they stole 
a clock from a shop in the Rue Richelieu. 
Three days afterwards Frangois, who had spent 
his share of the proceeds, was taken up for a 
piece of swindling committed some time pre- 
viously. Brigand No. 2 is caught, never to 
recover liberty, in consequence of something 
quite unconnected with the principal misdeed. 

Lacenaire, after winning three hundred francs 
at play, and having nothing particular to do in 
town, thought fit, like other Parisian celebrities 
in vacation time, to take a jaunt into the coun- 
try—a most imprudent move. There comes a 
time in criminal biography, when the guilty 
party hovers about the scaffold as the moth 
circles round the flame of a candle. Lacenaire, 
who had remained peaceably on the scene of his 
crimes without being molested in any way—who 
had squandered the price of biood in the most 
frequented tavernsof the Boulevards—Lacenaire, 
the brigand No. 3, set off to be arrested, as we 
commenced by stating, ina small provincial town, 
as a vulgar cheat. He might well impatiently 
say to the magistrate, who took much pains to 
investigate these peccadilloes, “ Really, Mon- 
sieur, you put me in mind of a surgeon who 
should carefully cut the corns on a patient’s 
foot before amputating the leg itself.’ On 


another occasion he remarked, in reference to 
his journey back to the capital, “I was very 
glad to get to Paris; I always wished to die 
1 must confess that it would have an- 


there. 


noyed me very much to have to do with a coun- 
try executioner !” 

The heads of the police tried hard to learn the 
names of his accomplices. “ We reprobates,” 
he answered, “take a pride in never betraying 
our associates, unless they first betray us or try 
to injure us. That’s our honesty.” 

“But had you not something to do with the 
murder of the Chardons ?” was abruptly asked. 

““No,” replied the prisoner laconically, with- 
out displaying the slightest emotion. 

“Well! We know that you committed it, 
and the person who told us so is Frangois.” 

“If what you say is true, you shall have 
Francois bound hand and foot.” 

Convinced also that Avril (enraged at not 
being concerned in the affair of the Rue Mon- 
torgueil, which he believed had been of great 
success) had really tried to get him arrested out. 
of revenge, he considered himself disengaged 
from his former friend, and requested to be con- 
fronted with both the traitors. The interval 
was cruel for the culprits; they bowed the head 
before Lacenaire, who treated them like re- 
volted slaves. 

“You have betrayed me. Very well; both 
your heads shall fall with mine. Frangois was 
my accomplice in the trap laid in the Rue Mon- 
torgueil. As for Avril, he as well as I struck 
Chardon in the Passage of the Cheval Rouge.” 

No one, hitherto, suspected the amount of 
Avril’s culpability. To complete his revenge, 
Lacenaire added, that that crime was to have 
been committed with the little fellow Baton; 
but that, on the way to the victim’s lodging, his 
companion’s paleness made him defer the busi- 
ness and take Avril as a more suitable agent. 

A few weeks after Lacenaire’s capture, the noise 
of his exploits, his conversations, and especially 
his verses, completely occupied the trumpet of 
Fame. The Parisians were astonished at the 
cynicism of his theories. The fools, “ who consti- 
tute the majority ever since the days of Adam,” 
were surprised at the sight of a murderer 
who spoke French correctly. Novel readers 
declared that he resembled Lord Ruthven, the 
Vampire. The blue-stockings were all excite- 
ment, and admired the assassin who was in love 
with a Sylphide—as Lacenaire styled his poetical 
Egeria. Other women took great interest in a 
criminal who published réveries, souvenirs, love- 
songs, and prayers, and they mourned over the 
wolf who was moved to tears by the perusal of 
pastoral poetry. But Lacenaire, instead of being 
as ethereal as these charming creatures believed, 
was the incarnation of materialism. 

At the trial his appearance was youthful, fresh, 
elegant, with a smiling and pleasant countenance, 
relieved by a silky moustache. He regarded the 
audience complacently. The gravity of his 
position did not on ee his literary mania ; 
he caused to be passed about the court a copy 
of verses, in which he claimed the authorship of 
a then popular ballad. His sole anxiety seemed 
to consist in proving the guilt of Avril and 
Frangois. Without either raising or lowering 
his voice, he eutered into the muinutest details 
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respecting the localities and the circumstances of 
the crimes. He employed the most accurate 
expressions. You might have taken him for 
a scientific lecturer expounding a theory to 
his pupils. While the police were giving their 
evidence, he amused himself with reading the 
Journal des Débats. The effort this assumed 
indifference cost him may be conceived from the 
fact that, during his imprisonment, he drank as 
many as twelve bottles of wine in one day, 
without being intoxicated. 

Lacenaire and Avril were condemned to death, 
Francois to hard labour for life. 

* Francois has saved his head,” said Lace- 
naire, as he rose to leave the court, “‘ but it will 
not be for long.” 

After the condemnation, he was much more 
anxious about the publication of his Memoirs, 
the composition of his verses, and the correction 
of his proofs, than about the shocking end which 
awaited him. His daily occupations consisted 
in receiving visits, writing letters, reading the 
journals, and carrying on a paper war with The 
Corsair, and he thought a great deal more of a 

erson whom he accused of plagiarising his 
Pallads than he did of Frangois and Avril. The 
latter criminal’s mind underwent a complete 
change. His anger against Lacenaire had almost 
entirely evaporated. Like a soldier who re- 
pented of having threatened his superior, Avril 
let fall expressions intimating a desire for recon- 
ciliation with his former chief; in consequence 
of which, Lacenaire admitted his quondam friend 
to a supper. 


To all religious exhortations 
he continued obdurately deaf, cherishing his 
literary vanity almost to the last moment. 
“Victor Hugo,” he said, “has made a capital 
book on The Last Day of a Condemned Criminal, 
but [am certain that, if I had but the time, I 


could beat him into fits. And yet, whatever 
people may say, M. Hugois a man of talent.” 

At the place of execution, a score of national 
guards in uniform, who had rushed away from 
their respective posts, several dramatic artists, 
some workmen on their way to their labours de- 
tained by the torehlight preparations, a few 
ladies in carriages returning from an official 
ball, and in search of violent emotions, were 
already in waiting. The rest of the spectators 
were dissolute women, and that scum of popu- 
lation which is met on the way to all exe- 
cutions. 

Avril walked firmly and deliberately up to 
the guillotine, with the air of a man who is 
entering a tea-garden. Lacenaire was slower 
in his movements, and whilst his accomplice 
was under the hands of the executioner, he 
inquired of M. Allard whether such and such 
a person was there, exactly like an actor waiting 
in the wing to go upon the stage. He then 
made a slight signal to the sous-chef of the Police 
of Surety; the functionary approached. 

“Would you kindly allow me the satisfaction 
of embracing you, Monsieur Canler ?” he said, 
in an under tone. “’Faith, no; I think not,” 
the other gently replied, after some hesitation. 
“Last night I would have done it with plea- 





sure; but to-day, in the presence of all these 
people—honestly, I do not care about it.” 

The executioner of Beauvais had come to 
assist his Parisian colleague. To prevent Lace- 
naire from beholding Avril’s execution, he 
wanted to make him turn his back on the 
machine. With that ceremonious politeness 
which never left him, Lacenaire said, “ Mon- 
sieur le Bourreau, would you be good enough 
to allow me to see Avril?” And he did actually 
see the head fall; but the prolongation of 
his own agony punished him for the bravado. 
The guillotine was very old; no workman in 
Paris could be persuaded to repair it, and the 
executioner and his assistants were obliged to 
mend it themselves, from time to time, as well 
as they could. Lacenaire walked up the steps; 
soon, his head was thrust through the red aper- 
ture. 

He was in that horrible position for more than 
a minute—an immense interval at such a tine— 
and still the blade did not slip in the groove, 
which had swelled and was too tight for it. 
Instead of falling on his neck, the triangular 
knife stuck by the way. They were obliged to 
draw it up again. During this interval, by a 
supreme effort, Lacenaire raised himself on his 
elbows, and steadily looked up at the instrument 
of death. 

Perhaps at that concluding moment, he was 
preparing to utter a final sarcasm, for his mouth 
contracted, as if to scoff; but death swept off 
= pleasantry that was hovering upon his pallid 
ips. 

PML Victor Cochinat, from whose Memoir the 
above account is abbreviated, was shown the 
hand of Lacenaire “preserved by a chemical 
process.” It is the most repulsive hand that 
ever was seen. The fingers, lean and thoroughly 
canailles, flattened and broad at their extremi- 
ties, like the heads of deadly serpents, betray a 
crawling cruelty of disposition. The hairs which 
cover the back of the hand shine with red re- 
flections, like a prism held against the light. 


JULY. 
Wuat do I hear, sunk deep in pleasant drowse, 

Amid the oat-lands, in the winking time, 

Before the dawn has gathered half its prime, 
And brown-dusked are the gables of the house; 
Whilst the white chimneys stare across the wold 

Over the sun-dried thatch; whilst whispers come 

Blown through musk-hedge tops where the April 

bloom 
Has slowly reddened into July gold ? 
Is it the harvest, crowned with russet-leaves, 

That dances through the meadows, or the day 

That, breaking through the stillness of the bay, 
Lays one bright arm along the yellow sheaves? 

For all the levels of the twinkling plain 

Are filled with verdurous murmurs; the wind 

shakes 

The cistus-blossoms into scented flakes, 

And on the glass there lisps the noise of rain. 





Noon o’er the world—a sultry breathing noon, 
With cattle couching in the grasses high, 
And, like a withered shadow in the sky, 

The reflex of a star-abandoned moon ! 
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Here let me dream on crisping lavender, 

And fragrant elder-fronds, palm-branched and 
dank, 
And flowered rushes, by the river bank, 

While not a bee along the fields doth stir. 

Float up, soft cloud, dim fringed with cooling rain 
Unto the thirsting uplands. Forest wind, 

Leave all thy cavern darknesses behind, 

And touch, with golden ripples, the dry grain. 

Or, moving past the brown skirts of the hay, 
Catch, in thy damp palms, the sweet burial breath 
Of clover-bells and thyme-blooms shorn to death, 

And brome-grass bleaching in the mower’s way. 

I know by the shrill sheep-bells, from the height, 
The sun is wasting. Many and many a day 
Have I seen gathered down those pastures grey, 

But none with such a tender farewell light. 

Now, let the brown sail seek the chesnut cove, 
Let the black rook hie westward to the wood, 
And let the heron fly the sheltered wood; 

With me remains the plenitude of love. 

Yea, as the sunset strikes the mountain scars, 
Folding the vales in vapour, and the farms 
Gather the long herds to their smoking arms, 

With me remains the plenitude of love. 

And I am filled with quiet; field and fen, 

And breathing plant and creature, but unite 
My being, in a higher sense and light, 
With that vast world that lies beyond our ken. 





NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOURS TO THE 
GORILLA. 


Ir the reader wishes to get entirely out of 
the beaten track of travel; if he is sick of inns, 
passports, guide-books, and bills; if he has any 
taste for fever and ague; for coming home with 
his spleen swelled to six times its natural size, 
and his liver like a piece of cork; if he wants 
to know what it is to be blistered by the sun till 
he is covered with blotches from head to foot ; 
if he is in search of the untutored savage in all 
his native lustre ; if he is interested in red huge 
spiders, scorpions, armies of ants, deadly ser- 
pents, gorillas, gigantic cockroaches, leopards, 
and alligators; if he loves journeying through 
reeking mangrove swamps and over shaky 
bridges, or in frail canoes amid swarms of 
sharks ; if he does not object to having clothes 
and flesh torn to strips with thorns and aloe- 
jungle, with the occasional chance of being 
drowned in several different ways, and starved in 
one very probable way; of falling into elephant 
traps, and being caught fast in tough vines ; of 
being soaked in cold rains, and turned out of his 
house by tornadoes; and otherwise generally 
stung, tost, scorched, gored, &c., let him seek 
some strong sensations in the shape of African 
travel. 

Every person has had the misfortune to en- 
counter the man who sets up for a eynic, who 
thinks it clever to put a bad construction upon 
every word and deed; to represent society as 
hopelessly corrupt; commerce on the brink of 
irretrievable ruin; the country drifting into 
war; laws getting into a dead-lock; prestige 
abroad gone to Hades, and any other person 
except himself as either a fool for not seeing 





this, or a knave for profiting by it. A gentle- 
man of this disposition would enjoy himself to 
his entire satisfaction in the GORILLA COUNTRY, 
and the best thing he can do is to go there, and 
—to stay there. 

He can have a prince to wash for him, and 
can teach the women to cook and wash, as better 
men have had to do; he can enjoy the awful 
spectacle of murderous feuds, and the excite- 
ment of a life where, as in the desert, every 
man’s hand is against his brother ; he can shiver 
through cold nights and weeks of rain beneath 
the equator ; have his spirits raised by the sharp 
yell of the leopard and the cheerful roar of the 
gorilla; be poisoned by his cook with the arsenic 
he intended for stuffing his birds and beasts ; he 
might even, if lucky, find the cloven-footed 
people, and hear the scream of their mighty 
eagle ; and if dozy he might, amid the thousands 
of bleaching skeletons in the burying-grounds 
of the barracoons, muse over the sad destiny of 
man, and think how he must resemble Count 
Volney meditating on the fall of Euripides amid 
the ruins of some Egyptian temple. 

Of course his first visit on reaching West 
Africa will be to the natives, whom he will find, 
with a few exceptions, liars, cheats, and 
drunkards ; rather dirty, too, but none the less 
picturesque for that. By far the greater part of 
them are murderers, and many are cowards 
also. Except the Fans, who labour under 
the disadvantage of being cannibals, they have 
not the slightest idea of fighting out their 
bloody feuds with anything like honour. To 
slaughter a hapless woman going about her daily 
work ; to hack a poor child or feeble old man to 
pieces ; to shoot through a window, like certain 
savages of the Sister Isle, are the deeds of the 
hero, anda gentleman who distinguishes himself 
in this way, instead of being hanged, covers him- 
self with glory, and, if it be the custom of his 
tribe, files his teeth. Murder is now, as in the 
days of Hannibal, Pharaoh, Mahomet, and 
Bruce, an inborn mad lust of the African blood. 
Southern advocates of the ‘‘ Divine Institution” 
may think that many of these heroes would 
be almost as well occupied in planting rice and 
sugar-cane in the States, as in hacking each 
other’s heads off. The question bids fair to 
be solved in a very practical way, as they not 
only war with each other on the most trifling 
pretext, till villages are depopulated and the 
greater part of both tribes either killed or 
starving, but they now and then get up little 
private massacres among themselves. 

They lie beyond all calculation. Far from 
lying or slandering being looked upon as dis- 
graceful, they are considered accomplishments, 
When a fellow has made up his mind to swear 
to anything, only a native can get at the truth. 
However, where advertising traders and quack 
will-forgers are allowed to tell such infamous 
and mischievous falsehoods as they are in Eng- 
land, we should not be too hard upon the “ noble 
savage.” Their ideas of wit require the same 
Christian-like indulgence, but the reader has 
doubtless often enjoyed the spectacle of seeing 
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some of his own countrymen go into ecstasies at 
a very small amount of wit indeed. 

Although they are such incorrigible cheats 
and thieves that it is considered rather a dis- 
tinction for a man to have robbed his mother, 
they don’t seem to have quite as much genius 
in West Africa for highway robbery as we have. 
Neither do they organise a raid or sheep-steal- 
ing party on such sound principles. They are 
easily deterred, too, by threats, such as curing a 
lurking taste of this kind with a revolver, and 
many of them are very affectionate despite their 
fallen state. 

Any short-comings in this way they make up 
for by their powers of drinking, and they ought 
to be proficients, considering that they begin 
when children. From the king on his throne to 
the slave he sells, they are all drunkards. One 
monarch who visited Mr. du Chaillu, brought 
several of his queens with him; they were all 
in a state of rum. At a ball a king does not 
disdain to get as drunk as any of his subjects, 
and jump about as insanely as they do. Happy 
equality ! Charming picture of savage life! And 
think not, reader, this is the white man’s doing. 
When these gentry can’t get rum, they manage 
to get exceedingly drunk upon mimbo and palm 
wine. They prefer the foreign article, however ; 
their land of promise is the land of the white- 
bosomed stranger, where the rum flows in rivers. 
Yet with all this debauchery there seems to be 
little blindness, deformity, or disease. 

As for dirt, it is hard to say whether the 
ladies or gentlemen of some tribes are the worst. 
Perhaps of the two, the ladies are a trifle filthier, 
and smell a little stronger. Once they have got 
grease upon them in any shape, they hate getting 
it off again. Washing, especially of their clothes, 
they clearly look upon as a sin. They havea 
strong taste for paint. By way of welcoming 
the moon, one king painted himself red, white, 
and black, with an irregular design of spots 
about the size of a peach, to relieve the mono- 
tony of these colours. On another occasion, 
when public opinion was dissatisfied with the 
appearance of the moon, every man covered 
his body with red and white chalk-marks, 
and went to bed. Even the chief medical 
man of the Cammas, when he officiated as 
witch-finder—upon which occasion he looked 
like a devil, having a pile of black fea- 
thers in his hat, like those hideous things we 
see on hearses—considered it necessary to have 
his eyelids painted red, and a red stripe running 
up his forehead dividing it into two, with a second 
red stripe round his head ; face painted white, 
with two red spots on each side; a large white 
stripe on each arm from hand to shoulder, and 
hands painted white. It seems they are sus- 
ceptible of improvement in some respects. One 
king, who was reproved for cracking fleas upon 
his nail, not only gave up the habit, ‘but insisted 
that others should do the same. The traveller 
will doubtless not be so unreasonable as to expect 
that they keep their huts clean, and here he will 
seldom be disappointed. Now and then a place 
is found in an unexpected state of neatness, and 








some of the villages are well built. In fact, the 
people who can make the Ashira grass-cloth and 
the Fan weapons ought to be capable of some 
thing better. 

Their religion is a hopeless, joyless creed. They 
know of nothing and believe in nothing beyond the 
tomb, except it be a dread of horrors to come 
in the shadowy realms of death, vague and awful 
as the formless shades which Fingal beheld 
issuing from the halls of Cruth-Loda. After 
death, all is over, they say. Custom compels 
the neighbours of the gorilla to howl over a 
corpse, much as instinct teaches the savage ape 
to howl over the corpse of its mate. The 
Camma women, when a death occurs among 
their lords, throw ashes on their heads and dust 
on their bodies, shave off their hair, and rend 
their clothes. When the day of mourning is 
past, they give themselves up to rum and reck- 
less debauchery. 

They hate death with the instinct of the 
heast ; but, less happy than the beast, the dread 
of it is ever before their minds. Every death, 
the cause of which is not palpable to their dark 
intellects, is set down to witchcraft, and the 
bare thought of this brings on such a paroxysm 
of fear and rage, that they will not hesitate to 
sacrifice the nearest relative. Two deaths hap- 
pening together will generally ensure a few 
murders in cold blood. Women and children 
are hacked to pieces, and, when the paroxysm is 
over, the poor terror-haunted survivors mourn 
over the decay of their tribe. They deserve 
to decay, if, as it is said, they ruthlessly turn out 
the old, sick, and feeble to die of hunger. They 
have no good spirits. Their spirits are only 
potent for ill; the solitude of the grave and 
the sweet stillness of the gloaming fill their minds 
with horror. The Camma people, in addition to 
an ordinary devil, have invented one who soon 
cures any one of a taste for lonely musing 
amidst such scenes, by kicking and beating him 
to death, which is said to be his principal oc- 
cupation. 

Their worship is little more than a mortal 
dread of hideous idols. Of the duties of re- 
ligion they have no idea. One king quietly 
talked about putting off the Sunday. The idols 
are much what one might expect. One, a god- 
dess, purchased by Du Chaillu, has on a wide- 
awake; her face is perfectly flat; her bosom 
looks rather like a case for a seraphina, and is 
studded with knobs ; around her waist, which 
is a small square piece of wood, are bound a few 
scraps of grass, and her lower limbs are carved 
out of one solid piece; she is slightly bow- 
legged. This lady belongs to the slaves. Their 
king; who would not sell his own idol, which 
was several degrees uglier, had no objection 
to dispose of theirs for a consideration. 
Abango’s idol had copper eyes, one cheek red 
and the other yellow; charms which had doubt- 
less induced the deity to confer upon her the 
power of speech, as she was said to be en- 
dowed with this gift. 

The women of equatorial Africa, it appears, 
are sometimes afflicted with inspiration in the 
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revival style; a malady which, in civilised coun- 
tries at least, should be met by the most prompt 
and liberal use of the parish fire-engine, shaving 
the head, large blisters, and half-pint doses of 
black draught. These ladies get up religious 
meetings, which the men are not allowed to 
come near. Mr. du Chaillu says he ventured on 
one of these occasions to look into their temple, a 
miserable hut sacred to these infernal rites, and 
beheld three naked old hags sitting on a clay 
floor, with a great heap of greegrees, which they 
seemed to be silently adormg. He had to beat 
a hasty retreat to save himself from being torn 
to pieces by a mob of women, and only the 
threat of using his revolver kept them off. 
At this ceremony the women painted their faces, 
and made even a more diabolical uproar than the 
men. Another time he went to see a negro friend, 
who had just died. His late acquaintance was 
seated in a chair, clothed in a black tail-coat 
and pantaloons, with several strings of beads 
round the neck. 

Of their costume, perhaps the less said the 
better. Itis very simple, and chiefly consists 
of a very small dirty rag round the loins. One 
king, incidentally alluded to as a drunken auto- 
crat with a family of more than six hundred 
children, is described as a dirty, dissipated 
looking negro, in a shirt, dilapidated pair of 
trousers, and a flaming yellow coat. Another 
king was dressed in a thick overcoat without 
trousers: a costume neither so easy nor so 
graceful as that of the Sandwich Island king, 
whose evening dress consisted of a cocked-hat 
and a pair of spurs. The Ashira women, who 
are rather heavy swells, wear their shiny tresses 
frizzed out into the shape of a cocked-hat, with 
something like the handle of a stiletto projecting 
from the centre of the forehead. 

The women are bad wives, and, of course, the 
men bad husbands. The men make the women 
do all the work, and keep them in awe by 
the unsparing use of a fearful looking whip 
of river-horse skin, so that few are not marked, 
with stripes. This brutal implement, indeed, 
like that used in Russia and the States, 
is quite capable of taking pieces out of the 
skin. Some husbands, again, a little more 
fiendish, punish the women by fastening thick 
cords round the neck, waist, ankle, and wrist, 
which they then twist with sticks till they cut 
through the skin. The women often have to 
bear loads of wood on their backs through forest 
and jungle for six or seven miles at a stretch. 
To their honour be it said, that if profligate 
they are kind-hearted; whereas the men are 
shockingly reckless of human life and sufferings, 
and look upon their slaves with as much con- 
tempt as the most bilious “owner” of “ hands” 
in the old dominion. The slave is not con- 
sidered a man; he does not speak in his own 
name ; his blood is tainted. One chief fastened 
a whole cargo of slaves hand and foot, so that 
they could not even ward off the mosquitoes, till 
the buyer came to his terms. He had no ill-will 
against them: he wanted his price for his goods, 
and held out the threat of damaging them. 


Nothing seems to come amiss to them in the 
shape of food—gorilla, snake, river-horse, leo- 
pard, elephant, crocodile, are staple articles of 
food. Of the crocodile they seem to be very 
fond; unluckily, it has not much meat on its 
bones. Its flesh is stated to be white and tender, 
but dry and tasteless. The river-horse is deli- 
cate, but the elephant is so hard as often to 
require two days’ boiling; even then it is hor- 
ribly tough and stringy. However, they make 
up by quantity for any defects in quality. In- 
deed, the amount of meat consumed is astound- 
ing. Fifty pounds of elephant’s flesh for one 
man’s share for a few days, half a pig for one 
hungry traveller, are talked of in a style that 
makes one think an English navvy’s allowance 
would be looked upon as short commons. A 
gorilla, or any other great ape, vanishes as 
though the stomach had been converted by an 
equinoctial sun into a fiery furnace. A leopard 
was only a snack apiece for a small party. It 
seems that both travellers and blacks, if they 
run short of flesh for any time, get a com- 
plaint called the gouamba: a terrible sicken- 
ing, gnawing pain at the stomach, which no 
amount of green meat will appease. We ma 
assume that the men-eaters don’t suffer so muc 
in this way; war, pestilence, and murder must 
yield them an ample supply, particularly to 
those who don’t object to cases of natural death, 
or even to their food being a little high. It is 
to be hoped that some enterprising travel- 
ler will soon tell us whether a famous custom 
of this kind still exists in Ethiopia. Formerly, 
in that “band of the sun,” when a lady pre- 
sented ber lord with twins, they used to get up 
a little family party, cook the twins, and eat 
them. Some of the tribes don’t seem to under- 
stand what other use can be made of slaves than 
to convert them into food. One chief where 
Du Chaillu visited, immediately ordered a slave 
to be killed for his dinner. Meat, however, 
often fails, and then they are always on the 
brink of starving, as they have scarcely any ve- 
getable food except plantains and mancoe. 
Plaintains soon rot, and they don’t know how 
to preserve them. Mancoe may be kept for 
two months, though long before that time it 
gets to be very poor eating. When these fail, 
there remains but the last refuge of the starving 
beast—grubbing in the woods for roots. 

So then old tales are true; the Noble Savage 
is the same in every clime and age. What Park 
and Landor, Bruce and Burton told us, is only am- 
plified, and the great and benevolent Thomas 
Malthus was right after all: savage life means 
starvation, wretchedness, and crime, and the 
poverty of Sparta was a sign, not of how high 
she had risen in the scale of virtue and freedom, 
but how far she had sunk towards the state of 
the brute. 

It all seems an awful parody on our civilised 
life. One king had come to grief because he 
and his people had robbed the whites till they 
would no longer trade with them. Another 
time a king, who had made his visit to the 





traveller’s hut in great haste—on the same prin- 
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ciple as the good parson among the wreckers 
broke off his sermon to preach practical justice, 
“Every bodystart fair,and me first” —was tempted 
out of the house by some trumped-up message, 
while his subjects came in his absence to cheat 
the white man. His majesty, not liking such 
practical jokes, returned in double-quick time 
and administered the law by thrashing his sub- 
jects with a stick. They give poor wretches 
accused of witchcraft a drink which is almost 
sure to poison them; but, more just than our 
forefathers, they don’t kill them if they throw 
off its effects. Ifthe victim be rich, they take 
care that the poison is strong enough, for the 
simple reason that they want his money. The 
doctors drink it with impunity, as regards life; 
but it is most deleterious stuff, as in five minutes 
after they have taken it they begin to stagger, 
and talk thick; their eyes turn bloodshot, and 
they rave. The throne of a king is a clumsy 
seat in a rickety hut; his sceptre a bell; his 
robes of state a tarnished playhouse coat. One 
of the most singular fancies is the attitude in 
which a man takes his ease in his arm-chair. 
That of a Yankee, with his legs over the sharp 
edge of an empty cask; a Turk cross-legged, 
with no rest to his back; of a tourist on 
the back of a dromedary, which Albert Smith 
used to tell us was so like being on a music- 
stool on the top of a Hansom cab, going over a 
ploughed field; of a knight in armour, or an 
acrobat twisted into any letter of the alphabet ; 
all seem luxurious compared with the posture 
of the West African. His chair is a long sloping 
log of wood, with a cross-bar near the top, and 
not a vestige of covering; his legs, from the 
middle of the thigh downwards (to trust the 
engraving at least), being straight out, and from 
this point sloping upward; his arms, which are 
up to his ears, are liooked over the cross-bar, 
and his face points full towards the heavens. In 
this position, which an ordinary person could 
with difficulty maintain for two minutes, he lies 
with his pipe (shaped like a great door-key) 
stuck in his mouth, in such a manner that it 
seems next to impossible that he can avoid the 
ashes falling into his eyes and the oil running 
into his mouth. Another strange taste is lying 
before a huge fire on ahotday. Mr. du Chaillu 
found a princess enjoying this luxury, and her 
pipe at the same time, the thermometer being 
85 deg. in the shade. When a king is elected, 
the people, with all the pluck of free and inde- 
pendent electors, kick, pelt, and spit upon him, 
well knowing it is their last chance of free and 
independent action. 

The musical instruments with which they 
make such a terrible uproar are huge tam-tams, 
or long clumsy drums, brass kettles, and hollow 
sag of wood. The Bakalai have a small rude 
iarp, and there is also the itek, an instrument 
with six little wooden keys. On these two they 
accompany the low, monotonous, mournful songs 
they sing. As to the assertion that this harp, 
being strung with the fibres of tree roots, would 
not emit one musical note, those who have heard 
the beautiful notes of the straw-dulcimer, the 





beechen fiddle, orthe Russian lute, will know what 
weight to attach to it. The Fan people possess 
an instrument constructed on a at principle, 
It is a wooden dulcimer, the depth of the notes 
being increased by fitting hollow gourds, covered 
with hard red wood, below the bars or keys. 
Each gourd has a little pole in the side, covered 
with the skin of a spider. One source of har- 
mony on great occasions is firing off guns at 
random, and as they load nearly to the muzzle 
(their idea of doing things properly, when they 
shoot at all, being to put in as much powder as 
they dare, and as much shot as they can afford 
to throw away), the cheerful nature of this part of 
their ceremonies may be imagined. Travellers 
fond of barrel-organs, street rows, &c., will be 
quite at home in the gorilla land. 

Amorg the unusual luxuries of travel, armies 
of ants and venomous flies may be sufely 
reckoned on. Crocodiles, mosquitoes, sharks, 
and serpents are such common-place matters, 
that it is not worth while to dwell upon them. 

The bashikouai ants must be a terrible pest. 
They travel, we are told, night and day, in 
armies miles long. The elephant and gorilla 
fly before them; the black men run for their 
lives so soon as the ants are seen. A friend 
told the author of this paper that one day, as he 
was going up one of the mouths of the Zambese, 
he saw a whole village suddenly deserted by the 
inhabitants, who fled with all they could carry 
off—a proceeding which, as there was no foe in 
sight, rather puzzled him, till he found they 
were fleeing from the ants. When ants enter a 
hut they clear it of any living thing ina few 
minutes. Huge cockroaches, almost-as large as 
mice, centipedes, mice, and rats, are instantly 
devoured. A strong rat is killed in less than a 
minute ; in another minute its bones are picked. 
A leopard, dog, or deer is soon despatched and 
eaten up, for they kill by their numbers. They 
are quite half an inch long, and one variety is so 
strong that it will bite pieces clean out of the 
flesh. They possess one meritorious property; 
they mortally hate, and whenever they can, they 
put to death the mischievous white ants which 
make such destruction in houses. 

In addition to these and the sand ants— 
which bite like scorpions, leaving a distressing 
pain behind them—there are several varieties of 
flies which sting horribly, such as the igogonai, 
small gnats, the bites of which go through the 
tough hides of the negroes, and itch terribly; 
the ibolai, flies or gnats, which sting as though 
with a needle, and which whistle as they dash 
at you; the richouma, which fill with blood 
before you know they are there, and then leave 
an itching that lasts for hours, varied at inter- 
vals by sudden sharp stabs of pain; the eloway, 
or nest-building flies, not quite so big as a bee, 
which cling to a man even in the water, and 
assail the natives with such ferocity, that if a 
canoe by chance touch one of their nests, the 
men instantly dive overboard. These seem the 
most spiteful imps of all. The spots where they 


bite remain very painful for two or three days 
after. 
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The gorillas ought scarcely to be counted 
among the amenities of travel, as they do not, 
like the flies and ants, intrude upon the haunts 
of man. Mr. du Chaillu tells us that the tales 
of the gorilla sitting on a tree, shrouded in the 
gloom of the forest, and fishing for the hinder- 
most negro of a party, hooking him up, ans 
deliberately throttling him, are all fables, and 
that the brute, though deadly in its attack, had 
to be hunted out. Of course, if the traveller 
goes after the gorilla with the full intention of 
killing it, he cannot complain if it kills him 
instead. 

It must certainly be as nice a party as any 
one could wish to meet on a summer-day’s stroll. 
An African traveller once told us, that no- 
thing ever made such an impression on him as 
the awful silence of one of these deep forests, and 
the unearthly effect of the apes and baboons 
climbing up and down the trees with such pro- 
digious rapidity, and without the least noise. 
The sight of the gorilla at such moments must 
be appalling. The old pictures of the Evil One 
are far behind the actual brutishness of this 
creature ; particularly an old male, which, like 
the Australien devil, seems to be always boiling 
over with rage. 

No proper explanation has been given of its 
vast strength. ‘The size of the muscles is cer- 
tainly inadequate to account for it. The gorilla 
is not nearly so high as man. Mr. du Chaillu 
measured his specimens to the tips of the toes. 
Except in the vast length of its arms and the 
girth of the chest (which the author strongly 
suspects was not taken as it should have been 
under the armpits), many of our prize-fighters 
and wrestlers equal it, or very nearly so. 
Among wrestlers and acrobats the length of 
the arm bears no proportion to their strength. 
Richard Chapman, so long the hero of the Cum- 
berland wrestling ring, and a man of great phy- 
sical strength; James Ward, the champion, and 
one of the strongest men in England, who in the 
a of life could pitch a quoit fifty yards, are 

oth rather short-armed. Yet it is very doubt- 

ful if either of these men could cope with a 
moderate sized baboon, an animal not half so 
long as a gorilla. Man is, in point of fact, inch 
for inch, one of the weakest animals created, 
resembling the horse and sheep in this respect. 
All sorts of stories have been told of the strength 
and swiftness of foot man might and sometimes 
does attain to in the wild state; yet no wild 
race has been found which even equals the 
European in these points. All we can learn 
teaches us that man is by nature a weak, slow- 
footed animal, a bad climber and swimmer; 
that but for his cunning he might starve. An 
ape of the same size would easily master a lion, 
but then the muscles even of the wild man are 
never hard and vitalised like those of the ape: 
most probably from such a much larger quan- 
tity of the vitalising power being required for 
the more developed brain. 

The other great apes appear to have nothing 
of the implacable hatred of man shown by the 
gorilla. As for the kooloo kamba, he looks 





too much astonished at himself and every one 
else to think of mischief. The nshiego mbouvé 
seems very social, One caught young used to 
sit by the fire at night with the men; and the 
description of his master watching him, and 
wondering what he was thinking of as he sat 
gazing so sadly at the fire, is inmexpressibly 
quaint. He turned out very badly, lennon 
got drunk, and stole, so that we are afraid his 
morals were not much higher than those so 
prevalent among the other neighbours of the 
gorilla. 





GHOSTLY QUARTERS. 


Tue Greeks and Romans had some advantage 
over us in their ghost theories. We believe that 
man is a compound of matter and spirit only ; 
they gave to the material part of man three 
spirits—the Manes, the Spiritus, and the 
Seden, The manes invariably went down after 
death to the infernal regions; the spiritus as- 
cended to the skies, and became absorbed in the 
divinity; the umbra hovered about the tomb, 
as if loth to part company with the corpus, or 
body. It was the umbra, therefore, which on 
all fitting occasions—and sometimes on occa- 
sions not fitting—held intercourse with the 
friends or enemies of the deceased. 

The ghosts of modern days, if they show 
themselves at all, must, by some extraordinary 
means, and for some special purpose, escape for 
a season from their prison-house. When they 
come as mere sounds, be these sounds ever so 
extravagant, they are very vulgar ghosts, and 
being vulgar, they are almost always hunted 
away, not unfrequently by police - officers. 
Others, which appeal to the sense of right, are 
generally traceable to diseases of the brain, or 
to intemperance—especially in the case of 
opium—or to some defect in the optic nerve. 
The well-known story of Gaffendi and the de- 
moniac is a case in point. The philosopher, 
arriving in a Lombard village, once upon a time, 
found a wretched man about to be burnt to 
death because of his familiar intercourse with 
the devil. The aocused not only acknowledged 
his offence but deeply deplored it. He was 
quite willing to die. But Gaffendi prevailed 
upon the magistrates to suspend the execution, 
in order that the criminal might introduce him 
—as he undertook to do—to his Satanic Ma- 
jesty. Such interviews, as a matter of course, 
occurred only at night; and the demoniac, a 
little before twelve o’clock, swallowed a pill, 
gave another to Gaffendi, and besought him to 
follow his example. Gaffendi took the pill, and 
quietly gave it to his dog. By-and-by the de- 
moniac fell asleep, and in his sleep writhed and 
tossed himself about terribly, and so did the 
poor dog. At last the man awoke, and began to 
congratulate Gaffendi on having seen the devil. 
Nor could he be persuaded to believe that the 
whole was a troubled dream, until his attention 
was drawn to the dog, who still writhed under 
the influence of the opium which Gaffendi had 
given it. 
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Deep grief, especially the grief of bereave- 
ment, not unfrequently acts as a conjuror-up of 
the spirits of the departed. I have myself held, in 
a dream, no doubt, converse with the dead. The 
following instance of the extent to which ima- 
gination can carry us with a little assistance, is 
more remarkable. A somewhat parallel case is 
related by Sir Walter Scott as having occurred 
to himself at Abbotsford. 

A friend of mine, some years ago, lived hap- 

ily in one of the towns of North America. 
His family consisted of himself, his wife, two 
children, and two of his wife’s sisters, one of 
whom was married to his brother. My friend 
had determined to remove from the town and 
take up his residence in a country-house ; for 
building which all the plans were arranged; 
when just as the workmen were about to begin, 
his wife sickened and died. He had been 
greatly attached tc her, and could not endure to 
remain even for a few weeks in a house where 
every room and piece of furniture reminded 
him of the loss he had sustained. He therefore 
caused a log-hut to be erected near the site 
chosen for the country-house; and, as soon as 
the weather would permit, he removed thither 
with his family. 

Two or three evenings after their arrival in 
this new home—long after the children had gone 
to bed, andjust as the elder members of the family 
were about to retire—my friend, who had been 
walking up and down the room, came and stood 
at one of the windows and looked out upon the 
lawn. The candles were lighted upon the table, 
and Mr. T. had not stood there many minutes 
when he called to his sister, who was just 
leaving the room, and said, “Come here, 
Ellen, and tell me what you see.” She looked 
out accordingly, but not wishing to say what 
she saw, she merely observed, «“T see the lawn, 
and the trees at the end of it.” Yes,” he 
said, ‘‘ but you see something more.” ‘“ Well,” 
she said, after some hesitation, “I see Fanny 
sitting in her arm-chair at the end of the 
garden.” 

They then called the servant, one who had 
been long with them, and, without saying any- 
thing to her, bade her look out on the lawn. 
**Oh, sir!” she exclaimed immediately, “ there 
is Mrs. Henry sitting in her chair.” 

There was now the evidence of three per- 
sons. What they saw could scarcely be an 
illusion, and my friend was preparing to go 
out and ascertain what the appearance was, 
when his sister, taking up the candle, went 
into the next room, and the figure instantly 
vanished. She came in again, put the light in 
its former place, and again the figure appeared. 
They then saw that by removing the light and 
bringing it back they could make the figure go 
and come at their pleasure. After a very short 
time they discovered the cause of this strange 
effect. 

In the drawing-room there was an arm-chair 
exactly similar to the arm-chair in which Mrs. 
Henry had sat the night before her death. Over 
this chair was thrown a lady’s dressing-gown, like 








the dressing-gown of the deceased. This formed 
the robe of the figure. A hearth-brush, which 
chanced to have been put out of its right place, 
was pushed up in such a manner as that the 
border of it seemed to form the frill of a nightcap. 
By taking these things away, they removed the 
whole apparition; by replacing them exactly, 
they built it up again. Had not a mere acci- 
dent led to the discovery of the real cause of 
this apparition in the garden, the three wit- 
nesses would probably, to their dying days, have 
been firmly persuaded that the spirit of Mrs. 
Henry had come to visit them in their new 
home; and the fact of its having been seen by 
three persons would have given weight and ap- 
parent reality to the story. For imagination 
had so coloured up the rough fabric of chance, 
that it gave the exact likeness of the friend 
whom they had lost. 

Apparitions of this sort often spring from 
some physical derangement, which, acting on 
the sight, causes one to see things which really 
do not exist, and sometimes to hear sounds 
which have not in reality vibrated. Bodily 
weakness, a disordered state of health, loss of 
blood, will often produce organic deceptions of 
this class. 

A lady-friend of mine told me a curious in- 
stance of this, which happened to her own maid. 
The young woman, who was subject to inflam- 
mation of the lungs, had pone to be leeched 
when these attacks came on. Frequently after 
the loss of blood she would see persons and 
things which she knew perfectly at the time 
could not be real. During the Crimean war she 
and her mistress were residing in an hotel in 
Constantinople, and the maids’ workroom, which 
was a very small one, was at the top of the 
house, while the bedrooms were below. The 
door of this room did not fasten very well— 
no uncommon occurrence in Turkish hotels. 
She often missed little articles, such as cot- 
tons, scissors, and so forth, and naturally 
wished to discover by whom they were taken. 
One day, while weak from recent illness and loss 
of blood, she went up-stairs to fetch something 
for her mistress, and on entering the room per- 
ceived a man seated on a corner of the sofa. 
Her first thought was that she had caught the 
thief in the act; but the next moment, perceiv- 
ing the illusion, and determining to overcome 
it, she walked straight up to the place where 
the man seemed to be, with his eyes fixed on 
her. As she approached, the figure appeared to 
glide along the sofa without rising or taking its 
eyes from her, until, reaching the other corner, 
if remained stationary there. She then went 
up to it, and, putting her hand where the head 
seemed to be, brought it violently down on the 
sofa. Although assured of the deception, she 
hurried, pale and trembling, back to her mistress, 
to whom she recounted the adventure. 

There are other causes, however, for such 
apparitions. The early training of young chil- 
dren has often much to do with them, A 
child who has been often frightened by threats 
of Bogie, will have its mind so filled with a 
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dread of visits from supernatural beings, that 
the feeling may cling to it,in a certain mea- 
sure, against better sense, and against all 
reasoning and experience, all through life. An 
unrestrained imagination will often produce the 
same results. 

The following story, however, has always been 
a mystery tome. The more I have thought of 
it, the more unaccountable it has always ap- 
peared. It seems impossible to assign a cause 
for the catastrophe with which it winds up. It 
is from a source absolutely incapable of mis- 
leading, and exceedingly unlikely to be misled : 

“It is about thirty years since the events 
occurred which I am about to relate to you,” 
writes the friend who has set the story down for 
me, “but so deep was the impression which 
they made on my mind, that it almost seems to 
me as though the time should be counted by 
months rather than years. 

*T was then a young officer in one of those 
regiments which had borne the brunt of the 
earlier part of the war in the Peninsula, and 
which, being greatly reduced in numbers, were 
first formed into provisional battalions, and 
ultimately directed to return home. We were 
none of us over well pleased with this arrange- 
ment; neither was our great chief, who knew 
the value of veteran troops, and considered the 
provisional battalions among the best of his 
army. But there was no help for it, and so, 
like good soldiers, who know that their first duty 
is obedience, we received the order with little 
murmuring, and prepared to obey it. 

‘It was necessary to convey us for a brief 
space to the rear, until transports should be 
ready; and few in number as we were, it was 
further necessary to do so in detachments. I 
went with several others in the direction of the 
village which had been pointed out to us on the 
route, and good fun we made of each other on 
the way. Among my comrades was a fellow 
named Harrison, a kind-hearted, amiable lad, 
full of fun and even mischief, yet firm and un- 
flinching in principle, and ever an honourable 
gentleman. As to higher considerations than 
even these, we were all careless and reckless 
enough, thinking of nothing so much as how we 
might best amuse ourselves. Harrison was a 
prime favourite in our corps. He was young 
and handsome, well knit, and capable of en- 
during any amount of fatigue. I loved him as 
if he had been my brother, and we were in- 
separable. 

“Well! My party and I, after wandering 
about for a while, reached at length a small and 
beautiful village. It was situated in a valley, 
and was surrounded by trees, and shrubs, and 
plants, of many kinds. Orange and olive, 
pomegranate and fig-tree, all filled the air with 
their delicious fragrance. There were moun- 
tains, too, in the distance, adding beauty to the 
scene, and on a little eminence close to the vil- 
lage stood an old half-ruined monastery, partly 
covered with ivy and wild passion-flower, and 
adorned by a plantation of beautiful trees. On 


lake, by the margin of which Harrison and I 
often afterwards wandered together in the cool 
hours of the evening. 

“Immediately on reaching the village our 
attention was attracted to the old monastery, 
and we all pronounced it to be the place of 
others in which to quarter both officers and 
men. Accordingly the few monks who still in- 
habited it were with no small difficulty per- 
suaded to move out, and we very unceremoni- 
ously took their places. Tired by the toil of 
the day, I had sat down, with one or two 
others, to rest under one of the large olive-trees, 
when an old monk, whom I had noticed hover- 
ing about the place ever since his companions 
ieft, approached us. His silver hair and beard 
streamed over his brown serge dress; but there 
was a fierce light in his eye which age had not 
quenched. He shook his liead gravely as he 
came near, and holding up his hand, said, 
‘Signor, you will repent that ever you came 
here; you will find no rest day nor night in 
this place. San Francesco guards his servants 
with jealous care, and you will call down his 
just wrath for desecrating this sanctuary. 

one ever offend him yet go unpunished. Re- 
member my words, signor; they are not vain 
words,’ 

“The old man crossed himself two or three 
times, and then hurried down by the wooded 
path which led into the valley, leaving us rather 
surprised, but of course not alarmed. Har- 
rison laughed; we all laughed, finally re- 
sumed our conversation, and forgot all about 
the monk, 

“Our next step was to make arrangements 
for getting supplies from the country people of 
the neighbourhood, and on the whole we con- 
sidered ourselves snugly and romantically dis- 
posed of for some weeks tocome. For, besides 
the beautiful rides and walks within our reach, 
we had the assurance of good fishing in the 
lake, and shooting in the woods; and what 
with rides and walks, and fishing and shoot- 
ing, and occasional dances with the village 
girls, time was not likely to hang heavy on our 
hands. 

“ Matters did not, however, turn out exactly 
as we had anticipated. It happened one day 
as I was going round inspecting the rooms, 
that I noticed that the men were collected into 
knots of two and three, rather excited, and talk- 
ing earnestly together; many of them forgot to 
give me the usual salute as I passed, and the 
expressions on their faces were new and strange 
and perplexing tome. I said nothing, and pre- 
tended to notice nothing unusual, but went 
round, thinking that perhaps the men had had 
some slight misunderstanding with the Spa- 
niards, who, though they received us kindly 
at first, had shown themselves to be violent and 
quick-tempered. I had finished my rounds, and 
was returning to my room, when I heard a 
quick step behind me. The sergeant of our 
company came up, and touching his cap, begged 
to say a few words to me when I was at 
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««T am quite at leisure now,’ I said; ‘ what 
do you want ?” 

“ «Well, sir,’ he began, with some embarrass- 
ment, clearing his throat two or three times, 
‘I am sorry to trouble you, but did you observe, 
sir, how odd the men were just now, as you 
went round their room ?” 

“¢T did observe something unusual, but 
thought it best to take no notice for this once. 
What is the matter with the men” 

“* Well, sir,’ continued the sergeant, his 
embarrassment growing greater, ‘it does seem 
rather ridiculous, and yet it is true. The faet 
is, sir (for it is no use mincing the matter), 
the men declare they have seen a ghost passing 
through their room for two nights past, and 
they swear they won’t sleep there again.’ 

“*A ghost!’ I repeated, with a stare of 
amazement at the man, half doubting whether 
he were in his right senses. ‘ What humbug is 
this, sergeant ? Let me hear no more of it. If 
ghosts were realities—which they are not—I 
should be ashamed of the men if they could be 
afraid of ghosts.’ 

“The sergeant said no more, but, touching 
his cap, turned and withdrew, while I slowly 
pursued my way. I had looked upon the matter 
as nonsense, I had treated it lightly, and been 
almost angry at the silliness of the tale; yet 
it had left a deeper impression upon me than I 
liked, or chose to admit to myself. Was this a 
dim, vague presentiment of what was to come ? 
Perhaps it was. 

“T was half angry with myself for harbour- 
ing the feeling, and determined to shake it off. 
I entered a room where two or three of my 
companions were assembled, and recounted what 
had passed between me and the sergeant. They 
all laughed, and declared that I had done quite 
right in forbidding anything more to be said on 
the subject. 

** The monastery consisted of three buildings : 
one long front building, and two wings. The right 
wing formed the chapel, and the other contained 
the rooms and cells once occupied by the monks. 
In the centre of these buildings was a large court- 
yard, from which you passed into the garden, and 
thence descended into the valley beneath, planted 
with trees and shrubs. The court-yard was quite 
empty, save that a fountain stood in the centre ; 
an arrangement not unusual in southern coun- 
tries. 

‘The day passed as other days had passed ; 
some fished, some lounged about doing nothing, 
Harrison and 1 wandered away from the rest 
taking our guns with us, and did not return until 
late in the evening. We had been more than 
usually joyous, and I had almost forgotten the 
occurrence of the morning, when, on entering 
the court-yard of the monastery, we were sur- 
prised to perceive the men’s blankets all ar- 
ranged in order round the yard. Before either 
of us had time to make a remark, the sergeant 
who had spoken to me before came up, and with- 
out further preface informed me that, the night 
being extremely hot, the men had brought out 
their blankets to sleep in the open air, as they 





could not be persuaded to receive another visit 
in their room from their midnight intruder. I 
made no objection to their preferring the cool 
air to the stifling heat of their room, and at 
dinner it was quietly arranged that a few of us 
should not go to bed at the usual time, but 
should remain up to watch. 

“Tt was aclear bright night. Beautiful as 
nights can be only in southern climates. I had 
seldom seen anything more striking than that 
grim old monastery, with its turrets and belfries, 
its grated windows and massive iron portals, and 
its Targe surrounding trees, standing out cleat 
and distinct under the rays of a full moon. And 
beyond it, about half a mile off, lay the small lake, 
calm and quiet beneath the branches of the 

raceful trees which grew on its edge, and 
ent their slender boughs into its water. 
Upon its smooth surface the heavens were re- 
flected ; each particular star looking down upon 
its image. 

“A few of the officers, including Harrison 
and myself, had gone into the court-yard 
about eleven o’clock, determined to wait there 
until the clock struck one, and then, if no- 
thing appeared, return quietly to our rooms. 
The men had ail laid , ea but I am sure 
there was not one of them asleep; not a light 
was to be seen anywhere about the building, 
for at an appointed hour they had been all 
put out. Growing tired of waiting for the 
ghost in vain, Harrison and I walked up and 
down the yard, the others following our example ; 
and we were already thinking of going in, whens 
as the clock struck half-past twelve, Harrison 
suddenly stopped short, touched my arm, and, 
without saying a word, pointed towards the 
chapel. His movement had been noticed by the 
rest, and all eyes were immediately turned in 
that direction, when we perceived issuing from 
one of the windows overlooking the yard a faint 
greenish light. We said nothing, but drawing 
to one side, stood still. In a few moments we 
saw emerging from the same window a white 
spectral figure, holding in its right hand a small 
lamp, evidently the source of the strange light 
which had attracted our notice. The apparition 
moved slowly along over the beds of the men, 
though evidently its feet did not rest upon any- 
thing, and looked at them all as it sone 8 
then, reaching our group, it turned its gaze upon 
us fora moment, and disappeared through the 
left wing of the building. 

‘A dead silence succeeded ; we were all too 
much astonished to speak, and we looked at one 
another. Then the silence was broken by a 
murmur of triumph among the men, and we 
were obliged to acknowledge that we had seen 
their ghost, and could not account for it. 
Various surmises and conjectures were broached, 
and we determined to discover what the ghost 
was. 

“ Next day we were all astir early, and every 
room in the old monastery was examined ; not 
a corner but was deeneugly searched. Up and 
down, right and left, above ground, and in the 
vaults below, not a place but re-echoed the 
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tread of our footsteps; yet nowhere could we 
discover any trace of our strange visitor. You 
may imagine whether we searched the chapel 
through and through. Seeing nothing that gave 
the famtest clue to the mystery, we sent for 
doors walled up. The windows were all 
barred and bolted, and we hoped that we 
had most effectually shut out, or shut im, the 
ghost. 

“The day passed much as usual, except that 
we awaited the evening with much anxiety, 
which inereased as the time for taking up our 
watch approached. This time, all the officers 
remained up, to keep watch together. Slowly 
the hours passed over, until the great clock 
struck twelve. Then we stood ready and intent, 
awaiting the next stroke. Half-past twelve, a 
quarter to one, and we were beginning to con- 
gratulate ourselves on having effectually walled 
up the ghost, when the pale green light of the 
previous night again became visible. It shone 
through the same window as before, and pre- 
sently, bars and bolts giving way, the window 
flew open, and the spectral figure, with the lamp 
in its hand, stepped out into the air. It fol- 
lowed the same course as it had taken previously, 
and in the same manner; with only this dif- 
ference, that it paused for a moment in its 
progress over the beds of five or six of the men, 
and breathed a sort of infernal hiss into each of 
their faces. Again it came close to us, and then 
vanished. We were petrified; all our precau- 
tions had availed us nothing, and this time the 
dread apparition had emitted sounds sufficiently 
audible to be heard by us, who were some 
distance. 

“What was to be done next? 

** * Whatever this is,’ said Harrison, while his 
lips curled slightly with contempt, ‘I am deter- 
mined to drive it from this place. We must 
not allow ourselves to be frightened. Since 
I was a child I have been taught to reject 
ghosts, and I have no belief in ghosts. To- 
morrow night, if this thing appears, we must 
give chase. You will help me?’ he added, 
turning to me. 

“Of course I promised to stand by him, 
though more than doubtful of our doing any 
good. It was agreed that on the following 
night we, the officers, should divide into two 
parties, one standing at the right wing, the 
other at the left; and that we should both 
rush omthis mysterious appearance at the same 
time, and by closing in upon it render escape 
impossible... In this plan the men joined most 
heartily. 

“We were not cowards, yet, I confess it, 
the sight of this. strangely mysterious appa- 
rition, with its unearthly light, had made my 
blood run cold, while the Jooks of my com- 
panions had proved that they liked it as little 
as I did. 

“ Again night arrived, and again we took post 
in the court-yard, waiting for the accustomed 
hour. Our hearts beat faster when we saw the 
now well-known green light appearing at the 


over the men’s beds, holding up its pale lamp; 
and I remarked, with something like a shudder, 
that it uttered the same diabolical hiss to the 
same six men as on the previous night. Ata 
masons from the village, and had the chapel 
signal, we rushed forward from both sides and 
closed in. The spectre seemed to understand 
our attempt, gave one of its fearful hisses into 
Harrison’s very face, and then we saw it walking 
(so it seemed) above our heads; and it vanished 
over the monastery. 

* Without a word from any one—for we were 
all too much horrified to speak—we re-entered 
the house, and sought our rooms. Harrison 
and I occupied a room together, and, as we 
went into it, I remarked that his face and lips 
were ashy pale. 

** «Wor Heaven’s sake,’ he said, in a voice so 
hollow that it made me start, ‘never speak of 
this thing again, and let us leave this place as 
soon as possible.’ 

“We went to bed, but did not sleep. The 
apparition was constantly before my eyes, while 
his hiss seemed still ringmg in my ears. I could 
hear, by the restless tossing of my companion, 
that he, too, shared my vigils. At Jength, 
after some weary hours, I fell asleep, and 
when I awoke, late in the morning, I was 
pleased and relieved to see Harrison sleeping 
soundly. 

“We all met at breakfast; but, as if by one 
consent, seemed to avoid the subject ot ihe 
apparition. I had serious thoughts of leaving 
the village, and seeking for billets elsewhere, 
only it was difficult, now that all our arrange- 
ments were made, to leave the place; not to 
speak of the embarrassment of explaining such 
an unusual proceeding. We agreed to re- 
main where we were for a few days longer, in 
the hope that the order to march for Lisbon 
would soon arrive. I do not know that an 
immediate removal from the monastery would 
have effected any change in the catastrophe of 
the story, except, perhaps, in some of its de- 
tails; but I greatly regretted at the time, and 
cannot but regret to this day, that we did not 
devise some pretext to escape from that terrible 
place. 

“We kept no more watch for the ghost, 
and three nights passed by without any re- 
port being made from the men of its reappear- 
ance. 

“One sunny afternoon—it was either the 
fourth or the fifth day after the last appear- 
ance of the apparition—Harrison, and two other 
officers, set out on horseback for a neighbouring 
point of interest. It was a glorious day, and we 
were all in capital spirits, which seemed to be 
shared by our horses, for they carried us lightly 
and swiftly along. Harrison had a beautiful 
horse—a noble animal—a light chesnut, and as 
quiet and gentle a horse as ever man rode. It 
was the pride of its master, and the admiration 
of the regiment. We had ridden about asmile 
or more from the abbey, and were pausing to 
look at the view, which was very fine, when we 
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wanted to speak to Harrison, and, as our horses 
were impatient, we rode on slowly before, leaving 
Harrison to overtake us when his business was 
done. 

***What on earth can be keeping Harrison!” 
said one of my companions, after a time; ‘we 
shall lose our ride.’ 

«Perhaps he had to turn back,’ I replied. 
‘We had better ride on; mounted as he 1s, he 
will soon come up with us.’ 

“We rode on, expecting every moment to see 
him arrive, yet no sound of his horse’s feet 
reached us; and so time passed, and he came 
not. At any other'time I would have thought 
nothing. of it, except that pressing business 
must have obliged him to return to the monas- 
tery; but the disagreeable occurrences of the 
previous week had rendered me unable to rid 
myself of a certain dim, vague presentiment of 
evil to come. Often and often since then have 
I reproached myself for not having obeyed its 
warning voice ! 

**A. sudden turn in the road widened the 
prospect before us, and we stopped again to 
wait for Harrison, and to admire the spreading 
country around. About two hundred yards 
from us towards the abbey was the lake already 
mentioned. We had not reined up many minutes, 
when, in a voice of wonder and alarm, one of my 
companions exclaimed, 

“*There’s Harrison! Good God! what is 
he about ?? 

“ We all looked in the direction to which he 
pointed, and saw Harrison galloping at full 
speed along the path which girded the lake. 
The reins were loose upon the horse’s neck ; 
the rider’s hat had fallen off, and his hair, blown 
about by the wind, gave a wild appearance to 
his face. Before many seconds had elapsed, the 
horse gave a sudden swerve, and galloped 
straight into the lake. The waters gurgled for 
a moment, and then both horse and rider dis- 
appeared ! 

** A few minutes brought us to the monastery, 
where we gave the alarm, and the men_turned 
out with ropes and poles and such rude drags 
as they could lay hold upon. Nota trace of 
Harrison or his horse could be discerned, and 
for a full hour all our efforts to discover the 
exact spot where they had sunk proved fruitless. 
At last, one of our drags struck upon some ob- 
ject, and first the horse and then Harrison him- 
self was pulled to shore. Both were dead, of 
course, but never, to my own dying day, shall I 
forget the peculiar expression that overshadowed 
my friend’s pale face. It was one of such 
fearful agony, such intense anguish, that my 
heart sickened, and though not a word was 
said by those around me, I could perceive 
that all were equally struck and confounded 
by it. More dreadfully painful and mysterious 
still, was the horror depicted over the face of 
the horse. 

“Slowly and sadly the body of Harrison was 





brought home and laid on the bed he had so 
lately occupied in life. As we undressed him, I 
found in his bosom a small miniature likeness. 
It was the picture of a fair young face; I knew 
whose face, for Harrison had confided his 
happiness to me. I bent over my friend, and 
cutting off a lock of his dark hair, I wound 
it gently round the little picture, and then 
put tiem up in paper, and laid them carefully 
aside. 

“The eveningcame. All that remained to be 
done for our lost comrade. had been done, and 
we—that is, I myself and a few of the others— 
had gathered in his room to look over his effects, 
and see whether he had left any memoranda of 
wishes to be fulfilled. In his desk there was a 
sealed letter to his mother, and another to the 
original of the miniature; nothing else. That 
night I resolved to pass in his room, with two 
or three of my companions, keeping watch by 
his body. A fearful gloom hung over us as we 
sat there in silence beside our dead comrade, 
the favourite of every man among us. We were 
silent, near the window, when, just as the clock 
struck twelve, the apparition—seen by all of us 
—passed into the room, glided over to the bed- 
side, bent over the dead form, hissed into the 
face, and vanished. 

“ Next day, the body of poor Harrison was 
buried beneath a large spreading tree. I have 
been at the funerals of many officers and com- 
rades, but never in my life have I attended one 
so sad. . That very day we began our march to 
Lisbon, and before the end of the week em- 
barked on board the transports prepared for 
us. Of the six men into whose faces the ap- 
parition had hissed, or seemed to hiss, not 
one reached England. One threw himself over- 
board in a fit of madness, and five died on the 
voyage. 

“T have never been able to unravel the mystery 
of Harrison’s death. It will never be unravelled 
now, I suppose, until the day when all secrets 
are revealed.” 
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